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THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS. 


Studies of the Lives, Works, and the Influence of the Principal Authors of French Literatu:e, Edited by J. J. JUSSERAND. Each with Heliogravure 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo0, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


MADAME DE STAEL. By Albert Sorel. 


** Will be welcome to many readers,.,... The book besides being pleasing in no ordixary degree {o read, bi s a solidity that makes it specially valuable.” 


S:otsman, 
A. THIERS. By P. de Remusat. Translated by Melville B. Anderson. 
Other Volumes in preparation, [Just realy, 





VOL, XXX. OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of 


All Souls’, Oxford. With Maps, Illustrations, and Index. p. 8vo, cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 
‘‘ Meretricious and conscientious in its historical treatment......Mr. Oman is a capable and instructive guide,””— Zimes. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


THE ESCAPES of LATUDE and CASANOVA from PRISON. Edited, with 
Introduction, by P. VILLARS. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 
“Tn a well- written introduction the editor gives a very interesting account of both men,”’— Times, 





A GAMEKEEPER’S LIFE. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ENGLISH GAMEKEEPER—JOHN WILKINS, 
of Stanstead, Essex. Edited by ARTHUR H. BYNG and STEPHEN M. STEPHENS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


“‘ His book deals with all manner of topics incidental to his calling, from tales of dishonest keepers to a story of how he was nearly done to death by a gang 
of poachers at Ryecroft, and makes excellent reading for lovers of the — esate Telegraph. 


BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
THE SINNER’S COMEDY. banal John Oliver Hobbes, Author of “ Some 


Emotions and a Moral.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


DREAMS. By Olive Schreiner, Author of “The Story of an African Farm.” 
With Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d 
‘* They can be compared only with the painted allegories of Mr. Watts......The book is like nothing else in English. Probably it will have no successors, as 
has had no forerunners,’’—A thenaeum. 


BY ILSE FRAPAN. 


HEAVY LADEN, and OLD-FASHIONED FOLK. By Ilse Frapan. (Volume 


XIII. of “ The Pseudonym Liteary. ””) 24mo, paper, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
‘* Tlse Frapan is an artist of singularly refined metho , dealing i in subdued colours and tones, and with a fine and aimost perfect sense of proportion.” 
aily Telegraph. 








THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 
MAKAR’S DREAM, and other Stories from the Russian. 24mo, paper, 


Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ust ready. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


ROSE and NINETTE: a Story of the Morals and Manners of the Day. By 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘* This attractive story appears in an attractive form, both as regards binding and printing, The translation is a faithful one.”’—Odserver. 


BY 7. E. S. 7. 


THE TWO SPHERES of TRUTH. With Relation to Present-Day Theories. 
Containing a Revised and Extended Version of ‘‘ The Two Kinds of Truth.”” With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Next week. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE REAL JAPAN: Studies of Contemporary J Japanese Manners, Morals, 
Administration, and Politics. By HENRY NORMAN. Nearly 60 Illustrations. Cloth, 
‘Candid, keen in observation, vivid in presentment, facile in reflection.’’— Zimes. 





Lonvoy: T, FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Square, E.C. 
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'PYYPE-WRITING.—Every Description of 

Work. Literary, Scientific, &c , undertaken. Orders carefully 
and promptly attended to. Moderate Terms. Extra Copies at reduced 
rates.— Miss Tuomas, 419, Wandsworth Road, 8. W. 


CATALOGUE. 
BAEDEKER'S & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application, 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane, Loxpoxs, W 


(SATALOGUE, illustrated with Photo- 


raphs of the LIBRARY of Don PAOLO BORGHESE, Prince 
of Sulmona, printed on large and thick paper, with the list of the 
prices obtained at the Sale, which will be sent after the Sale, price 12s, ; 
the list only, price 4s, 


(CATALOGUE of the COLLECTION of 


MUSIC of the 16th and 17th Centuries of Cardinal SCIPIONE 
BORGILESE, Extracted from the above Catalogue. Coy 3 250 copies, 
printed on fine paper made at the mill (a la cuve) of Fabriano, with 
the list of the prices obtained, which will be sent after the Sale, 
price Ss, 

» Published by 0. Mexozzt, Bookseller, Via Pie di marme 11, Rome. 


ROYAL SOCTETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS —The ONE HUNDRED and SEVEN- 
TEENTIL BNET. Lio ow NOW OPEN—S5, PALL MALL EAST— 
from 10 tHIG. Adimiticuce is 








Catalogue Is. A 
Acerep D, Fairer, R.W 8., Secretary. 


ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. 
A 
iM, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., 

t ve sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR IANPSTAENGL, 

of Munich, the well-known Artistin PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 

steadily inereasing demand for re py by its justly cele’ maptes 

process for large plates and editions de luxe. For contin ary Boo 

Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements. &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 

& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 

view. Prices on application. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
1 volume, crown S8yo, wrapper, price 6d. 


S/ ADDUCKEE versus PHARISEE: a Vin- 


dlication of Neo-Materialism. In two Essays. 1. Constance 
Napen: a Study in Auto-Monism. If, Psrupo-Scrextirie Terrorism 
Iy Groner M. MeCrie, Editor of “ Further Reliques of Constance 
Naden.” With an Appendix reprinted from “The Journal of Mental 


” 
Seience. 





Rikers & Sow 1, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


| ILE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 
The Subjects of Ex unination may be selected from any seven out of 


thirty different sulyects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M Yegree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Kedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Chelte nham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
| wo Loughborough, Manchester, Neweastle-on- Tyne, Paisley, 
ruro, &ec, 
For Prospectus, Xe., apply to the Secretary, L.L. A. Scheme, the 


University. St. Andrews, N. 
JIGH SCHOOL of DUNDEE. 
Iltan 


WANTED, a b DY SUPERINTENDENT for the Grats’ 
Scuoo, who must be qualified to take part when necessary in the 
* ter iching of the Advanced Classes. Salary £150, rising to £200. Appli- 
evtions, with 24 Copies of Printed Testimonials, must be lodged with 
the Srekeranry on or before Sist May. Printed statement as to duties, 
&e., may be obtained from the Srener vey. Candidates may sex the 
Rector at the High School on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 2 to 
p.m 


A. W. Cummine, Secretary. 
1, Bank-street, Dundee. . 








EDWARD STANFORD'S MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in 


Central Africa. By EDWARD COODE HORE, Master 
Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, and a number of Original 





Illustrations. Large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘*A simple, straightforward narrative of missio enter- 
prise and endeavour, and a vivid picture of act life in 


Central Africa.” — Times. 


EPIDEMICS, PLAGUES and FEVERS 
their Causes and Prevention. A Handbook of Sanatory 
Principles. By the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 163. net. 

“The work will find a useful place in the library of all 
savitarians.’’— Glasgow Herald, 

‘The work will be welcome as a valuable supplement to the 
ordinary text-books of public health, and as a useful book of 
re ferenc € for all who are interested in the progress of sanitary 
science.”’— Scotsman. 

* Of great utility.” —Manchester Examiner. 


STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS of 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, consisting of Thirty Maps, 
each 14 inches by 11, engraved in = best style, giving 
the leading Physical Features, and Coloured to show the 
latest Political Boundaries ; also an Alphabetical List of 
over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes, 
Bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. Size, when shut, 7} inches by 12. 
‘*Handsomely and durably bound, beautifully printed on 
fine paper, and embodying the results of the latest geo- 
graphical researches, this inexpensive atlas is wholly paw 
able.”’—uropecn Mail. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of 


AUSTRALASIA. New and Revised Edition, reduced in 
Size, 65 inches by 53; scale, 64} miles to an inch. 


price. 
Prices: -C ‘coloured Sheets . . . 35s. 
Mounted on rollers and. varnished . - 45s. 

Mounted to fold incase . . . . . 603. 

Mounted on springroller. . . . . £5. 


New and Revised Editions of the following Maps in 
Stanford’s Library Series are’also ready, uniform in size and 
price with the above :— 

EUROPE.—Scale, 5¢} miles to one inch. 
ASIA.—Scale, 110 miles to one inch. 
AFRICA.—8cale, 94} miles to one inch. 

NORTH AMERICA —Scale, 83} mailes to one inch. 
SOUTH AMERICA. —Beale, 83} miles to one inch. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26. AND 27, CocxsruR Srreet, CHARING Cross, S.W. 


ROYAL ~ GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING ING will . pe (by Lpereniesion 0 of the 
Chancellor and Senate) in the HALL TY of 
sae N, BURLINGTON GARDENS, = ‘MOND uy May 23up, om 
he Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G.C.S.L, 

Pre cide nt, in the Chair. 

The DINNER will take place at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
HOTEL METROPOLE, WHITEHALL PLACE, 8.W., at 7 o'clock 
on_the same day 

The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GR oy DUFF, President, pe the Chair. 

Dinner charge, 2is. Tickets to be obtained, and pees taken, at 
1, Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, W. Friends of Fellows are also 
admissible to th the | Dinner. 


GCULPTORS desirous to undertake the 
EXECUTION of the BUST of HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS 
the DUKE of CLARENCE and AVONDALE, proposed to be placed 
in the Entrance Hall of the New Courts of Justice, York, are requested 
to forward their names to the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, the 
Mansion House, York, not later than the 2!st inst. 
Gronce McGuire, Town Clerk. 





pee 





York, 1!th May, 1892. 


Reva 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G C.S.1. 


THURSDAY, lormn MAY, at 8.50 r.m., 
The following Paper will be_re: ad ai THE PUBLICATION ft the 
GASCON ROLLS by the ENGLISH and FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENTS,” by Professor MONTAGU BU RROWS, M.A, V.P. R. Wists. 
20, Hanover § Squa are, W. 


A BERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE 
for WOMEN STUDENTS ATTENDING the UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of SOUTH WALESand MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The Exceutive C WonT are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the post of PRINCIPAL. 

The salary will be £80 yearly. The Principal will be required to 
enter on her duties in} Septe mber, 1892. 

Applications, with copies of not less than three reeent testimonials, 
to be sent not later than June 4th, to the Hon, Secretary 

For further information apply to the Hoy, Sec RETARY, Aberdare 
Hall, Cardiff. 


prikt H COLLEGE, | SHEFFIELD. 


The Council of Firth College propose to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
of MATHEMATICS, at a salary of £250 a year, with half the Fees of 
his Classes. Duties to commence in October next. Names of Candi. 
dates to be sent in not later than June 8th. Particulars on applica- 
tion to the Reerstrar, Firth College. 


[J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
The Counci diario applic pions for the APPOINTMENT of MASTER 
of METILOD (Normal Master) Siulary £200,—Full particulars of 
duties, &., A. be obty sined from the Registrar, at the College, to 
whom applications, together with copies of Testimonials, must be sent 
on or before JUNE Gru, 


HISTORICAL ‘SOCIETY, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 




















| 
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NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK 


HISTORY. Historical Results of Recent Excavations in 
Greece and Asia Minor. By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., 
Professor of Archzeology in the University of Oxford. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 


* Archzeologists in general, and Phil-Hellenes in 
have substantial reason to be grateful to Prof. 
Daily Telegr graph. 
**Few modern scholars are better qualified to undertake 
such a work and to pursue it adequately.””— Zimes. 


HANDBOOK of GREEK 


ARCHEOLOGY: Sculpture, Vew, Bronzes, Gems, 
Terra-Cottas, Architecture, Mural Paintings, &c. By 
A. 8. MURRAY, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 

British Museum, and Author of a “ History of Greek 
Sculpture.” With 134 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


The Handbook is eminently worthy of its learned author, 
and of the great institution to which he belongs. Its intrinsic 
value is greatly enhanced by the numerous illustrations, al! of 
which are appropriate and instructive, while the more elaborate 
are very beautifully executed.””— Times. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS : Critical 


Studies of their Works. By GIOVANNI MORELLI 
(Ivan Lermolieff). Translated from the German by 
CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES, with an In- 
troductory Notice by Sir HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 
The Borghese and Doria Pamphili Galleries in Rome. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 


‘Robert Browning pronounced Morelli’s books to be 
‘amongst the most delightful and instructive he ever read’ — 
on the subject of art-criticism, we suppose he meant; and 
this verdict will be endorsed, we feel sure, by those who have 
the pleasure of being introduced to Morelli’s critical studies 
by Miss Ffoulkes’s excellent translation.’’—Tall Mall Gazette. 


eo 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. By 


Mrs. M. L. WOODS, Author of a “ Village Tragedy. y 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. _— 





ADVENTURES AMIDST the EQUA. 
TORIAL FORESTS and RIVERS of SOUTH AMERICA 
also in the West Indies and the Wilds of Florida. To 
which is added “JAMAICA REVISITED.” By H. 
VILLIERS STUART of DROMANA, Author of * Egypt 
after the War,’ &c. With Map and Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches 
into the Development of Mythology, May hy, hans ye 
Lavgu Art and Science. By ED ‘ARD b. TYLOR, 
F.B.8 B., Keeper of the Museum, Oxfords Third Edition, 
Revised 2 vols , 8vo, 21s. 


THE REALM of NATURE: a Manual 
of Fiqsteueate. By HUGH ROBERT MILL, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustra- 
| a as pp., crown 8vo, 5s.! (University Extension 

ies. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By H 
KEENE, Wadham College, Oxford, Fellow of the a 
sity of Calcutta. 220 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. (Universily 
Extension Series.) 


THE ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By 
JOHN H. MUIRHEAD, Balliol College, Oxford 
Lecturer on Moral Science, Royal Holloway College. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. (University Extension Series.) 


THE STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, University of Edinburgh. 
With many Illustrations. (University ee Series. 

Nearly ready. 


SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
Part V. New Edition. Short Tales and Anecdotes from 
Ancient History for Translation in Latin Prose, Revised 
and Enlarged. By T. D. HALL. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


PLAYING CARDS of VARIOUS AGES 


and COUNTRIES. Selected from the Cotlection of LADY 
CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 


VOL. I, with 144 Plates, folio. 
English and Scottish; Dutch and Flemish. 


* These little records of the past illustrate the changes of 
fashion, and the fleeting sentiments of the p-riods at which 
they were published. Some of them, espect -lly the English 
and Dutch, portray historical events. Amongst the c: arlier 
examples of the works of no mean artists.’”’—AvTiok 
INTRODUCTION. [ Nearly rea ly. 


JOHN MURRAY, Atpemante Steer. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Facsimile, 2 vols., medium 8vo, Two Guiaeas. 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


Compiled from the Letters and Hlustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Backs. 


By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY. 
With a Preface by 8S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘A History of the Great Civil War, 1612-1619,” c. 
On Monday next. 


2 vols., Svo, Two Guineas. 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 


By the Hon. GEORGE CURZON, M.P., 
Author of “ Russia in Central Asia and the Anglo-Russian Question.” 
With 9 Maps, 34 Full-page Plates, and 53 Illustrations in the Text, Appendices, and an Index. 


NEW BOOK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


LAST WORDS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


1 vol., crown vo, 63. 6d. net. 


[Ou May 19, 


[On May 23. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA the LILY. By H. River Hacearp. With 23 Illustrations by 


C. H. M. KERR. Crown vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: and other Essays. By 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, 12s. 


ConTENts :—1. — Story of the Armada—2. Antonio Perez: an Unsolved Historical Riddle—3. Saint Teresa— 
4. The Templars—5. The Norway Fjords—6. Norway once more. 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 


aaa By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown 
0, 7s. 6d. 


“No novel could be more fascinating and few historical or theological works more accurate or more useful than this 
‘historic tale.’ The author’s great learning, which is never obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of the social 
4 of the } —_ him to enrich his pages with brilliant and truthful descriptions of the life in the imperial palac-s of 

Rome.”—Church Times. 


THE WITNESS of the EPISTLES; a Study in Modern Criticism. 


By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, M.A., Vice-Principal of King’s College, London. S8vo, 15s. 


THE FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. By Dr. Friptsor Nansen. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Abridged. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


“This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adventure and exploration that ever obtained 
publicity......Dr. Nansen is a born raconteur, whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy flashes of 
kindly humour.” —Daily Telegraph. 


TO the SNOWS of TIBET through CHINA. 


F.R.G 8., Gill Memorialist, 1891. With 8 Illustrations and a Map. S8vo, 18s. 


ELIZABETH FARNESE. “ The Termagant of Spain.’ 


ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s Colleze, Oxford. Svo, 164. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. By Acyes M. Crérke. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Very interesting and valuable studies, and even the general reader may peruse them with entertainment......0n the 
whole, Miss Clerke’s book is a most pleasant and popular treatraent of Homeric /ealien.”’—-Saturday Leview. 


nna a) r 7 “ . a _ 
WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. Revised and entirely 
Rewritten, by H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of, and lately Assistant Professor of Chemistry in, 
University College, London; and M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.4., F.R.S8.E., Fellow and Prielector in Chemistry, 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Assiste1 by Eminent Contributors. To be published in 4 vols., 8vo. 
Vol. III. £2 10s. [Just published, 
*.* Vols. I. amd II. 42s. each. 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. By H. Dunnine 
MACLEOD, of Trinity College, Camlnidge, and the Laner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Belected by the Royal Com- 
missioners for the Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. In 
2vols. Vol. I. (Fifth Edition), 12s., just published ; Vol. II. (Fourth Edition), 14s. 


THE HISTORY of a FAILURE; and other Tales. 


Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 
“ Charmingly told...... The pathetic and the humorous ar2 :meressfully blended.” —Suturday Peview. 
*‘ These stories are written with convincing naturalness at.d «:v.ightforward simplicity.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A YOUNGER SISTER: a Tale. By the Author of “The Atelier 


du Lys.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 


By A. Ki. Pratt, 


By Epwarp 


Crown 


By E. Curton. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S 
“LETTERS” and “CHARACTERS.” 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index, 

By JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Editor of ‘ Milton's 

Poetical Works,” Gray's Poems,” &c. 

In 3 Vols , 1,500 pages, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 
per set, net, (Ready. 


The present Edition contains all the matter published by 
Lord Mahon in his Five-Volume Edition (1845-1853) ; and the 
omitted passages, priated for the first time in 1853, now 
appear in their proper places. 

In addition to the Letters by Lord Mahon, Dr. Bradshaw 
has been fortunate enough, at the cost of great labour and 
research, to obtain possession of some original Letters, 
which have been discovered by Dr. Ingram, among uncata- 
logued MsS, in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
placed by him at Dr. Bradshaw's disposal. The letters are 
addressed to Falkner, the Dublin printer, and one of them 
refers to the strange murder of Miss Knox, The New 
Edition also contains some unpublished letters of Chester- 
field, copied by Dr. Bradshaw with sir Bernard Burke's 
permission from the archives of Dublin Castle ; and aremark- 
able letter from Lord Charlemont to Lord Bruce in 1777, 
containing a criticism of Lord Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters,” the 
story of their first publication, and some anecdotes of Philip 
Stanhope. This letter never appeared in print till a few 
mouths ago, when published in one of the reports of the 
Koyal Manuscript Commission by Mr. W.S8. Gilbert, M.R.1.A., 
— whom Dr Bradshaw has obtained permission to repro- 
duce it, 


THE LIVERY COMPANIES of the 
CITY of LONDON. 


AN HISTORICAL VIEW OF THEIR ORIGIN, CHARACTER, 
DEVELOPMENT, AND SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
IMPORTANCE, PAST AND PRESENT. 


With a General Introduction, and an Account of those 
Gilds which have not survived or have been 
merged into existing bodies. 

By W. CAREW HAZLITT, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, 


With 2 Coloured and Emblazoned Plates and 260 Illustra- 
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which the previous volumes—ErDMANN's “History of 
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LITERATURE. 


The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times. 
By E. A. Freeman. Vol. III. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. ) 


Tne publication of the second instalment of 
Mr. Freeman’s work cannot fail to intensify 
our regret at the untimely loss of the great 
historian. Even if the succeeding volumes 
are, as is believed, in a forward state of 
preparation, they must necessarily be pub- 
lished without that final revision which no 
one but the author could adequately bestow. 

In the first portion of this volume Mr. 
Freeman deals with tho most dramatic 
episode in his story, the Athenian siege of 
Syracuse. Here he has the advantage of 
following in the steps of the greatest of all 
historians, whom, he well says, ‘‘ we will not 
call of the first rank, because he stands alone 
above all ranks,” and thus telling again “a 
tale which was told at its first telling as no 
other tale has been told since.” 

It may be said at once that Mr. Freeman 
has here risen to the full grandeur of his 
subject. In all his voluminous writings 
there is nothing so eloquent and so masterly 
as his account of the futile siege of Syra- 
cuse, and the disastrous overthrow of the 
invading armament. 

Mr. Freeman deserves special commenda- 
tion for having endeavoured to look at the 
siege from a Sicilian rather than, like Grote, 
from an Athenian point of view. His sym- 
pathies are, as they should be, with the 
defence, and not with the unprovoked aggres- 
sion. He observes that this ‘frantic 
enterprise” bears out the suggestion of 
Bishop Butler, that ‘it is within the com- 
pass of possible things that a whole nation 
may go mad”; though we may not so 
entirely agree with him when he compares 
the siege of Syracuse with the siege of 
Sebastopol—an enterprise which he thinks 
‘was surely as wild, as unjust, as utterly 
lacking in any reasonable hope either of 
advantage or of true glory” (p. 109). He 
considers that the Athenians had a “fairer 
plea” for attacking Syracuse than the 
Western nations had for resisting the Mus- 
covite aggression. He forgets that, dis- 
claiming all desires for territorial aggrand- 
isement, we were chivalrously defending an 
ancient ally from the unprovoked attack of 
an assailant who had formally proposed to 
us to share with him the inheritance of the 
sick man ; while the avowed and sole object 
of Athens was to add the wealthiest of Greek 
colonies to that overgrown dominion of the 
Isles which she had already exercised so 
Oppressively. 

The tale of the siege of Syracuse is told 
so admirably that it affords little oppor- 


tunity for anything but laudation. It may, 
Deum be sates that Mr. Shennte 
mentions an interesting discovery made by 
Signor Paolo Orsi in 1890. When the 
Athenian fleet was so utterly overthrown 
in the sea fight in the great harbour, Nicias, 
in his haste to escape, neglected to ask for 
the usual burial truce. It now appears 
that the Syracusans gave honourable burial 
to the bodies of the Athenian sailors which 
covered the Great Harbour. The hill of 
Plemmyrion is honeycombed with prehis- 
toric tombs. In July 1890 these cave tombs 
were discovered and re-opened; and it 
appears that into them the bodies of the 
slain Athenians were hurriedly thrust, and 
that the caves were then re-fitted with new 
doors. The date and nature of the inter- 
ments has been established by the evidence 
of contemporary coins which were found 
among the mortuary remains, and which 
prove that the bodies of the slain were 
not stript or dishonoured before burial. 

In the account of the siege we have a 
most amusing illustration of the limitations 
of Mr. Freeman’s immense erudition. 
Speaking of the ‘eclipse of the planet,” 
which had such disastrous results for the 
Athenians, he ventures on an obiter dictum 
which is quite needless, remarking that 
‘“‘ the unscientific mind” finds it easier to 
understand the cause of an eclipse of the 
sun than of the moon, and goes on to explain 
to his readers that just as an eclipse of the 
moon is due to the moon getting ‘‘ entangled 
in the shadow of the earth,” so an eclipse 
of the sun is really produced by the mvon 
casting “‘ her shadow on the sun” (p. 325), 
No doubt, as Mr. Freeman observes, this 
explanation is hard, very hard, for “ the 
unscientific mind” to understand. But for 
the scientific mind it is still harder to 
understand how a body can cast its shadow 
towards, instead of away from, the source of 
light. It is hard to say which is the more 
comic, the notion that a shadow should 
extend in the wrong direction, or that the 
conical shadow of a small satellite like 
the moon, which does not always reach as 
far as the earth, should be able to extend 
over the vast distance to the sun. The mis- 
conception is so astounding that one would 
be inclined to treat it as a mere error of the 
press, if it had not been discussed and 
repeated in the appendix (p. 692), and if 
Mr. Freeman had not so naively expressed 
the difficulty felt by his ‘‘ unscientific mind ” 
in understanding it. 

One or two small points, not without in- 
terest, seem to have escaped Mr. Freeman’s 
diligent topographic research. He has 
noticed that the cornfields, the olive yards, 
and vineyards which occupy the deserted 
space within the outer walls of Agrigentum 
are strewn with “all that comes of the 
crowded occupation of a great city.” The 
soil, in fact, resembles that of the vineyards 
on the deserted Oppian hillin Rome. But 
the curious fact which he fails to notice is 
that, in thevast space occupied by the thickly 
peopled Syracusan suburbs of Neapolis, 
Tyche, Epipolae, and to some extent of 
Achradina, we find no vestiges of building 
materials, and are even unable to trace the 
lines of stones which must have been used 





by the besieged and the besiegers in con- 





structing their walls and counterwalls. It 
is possible that the houses in these suburbs 
may have been constructed of perishable 
materials, but this was not the case with the 
military walls. A possible solution of the 
problem is afforded by an examination of 
the seats of the theatre, which are excavated 
in the limestone rock. Where they are ex- 
ew to the weather, they seem to have been 
owered to the amount of an inch or two by 
atmospheric denudation, the limestone hav- 
ing been dissolved by the carbonic acid in 
the rain. If, as seems probable, the walls 
built during the siege were composed of un- 
mortared stones piled on one another, it is 
manifest that they would be exposed on 
every side to the dissolving action of the 
rain. This would account for the dis- 
appearance of the walls, the stones having 
been actually dissolved, and carried away in 
the form of hard water. 

Describing the huge drums—some of them 
thirty-four feet in circumference—of the 
great unfinished temple at Selinunto, many 
of which lie strewn in long straggling lines, 
as they were overthrown by some un- 
chronicled earthquake, others, still un- 
finished, being left in the quarry where they 
were hewn, Mr. Freeman observes that it is 
hard to understand how these huge blocks 
were brought over the space of several miles 
between the quarry and the temple (p. 457). 
Mr. Freeman does not seem to have noticed 
a road paved with massive blocks of stone, 
extending from the quarry to the temple, 
forming a sort of inclined plane, along which 
the drums must have been moved on sledges 
mounted on rollers. This causeway re- 
sembles the paved roads leading from the 
Nile brink to each of the pyramids of 
Ghizeh. The road at Selinunto leads only to 
the quarry, and there stops abruptly ; and 
though now mostly covered up with soil and 
overgrown with dwarf palm scrub, it may be 
traced, to the best of my remembrance, for 
nearly four miles, forming one of the most 
impressive evidences of the magnitude of 
the operations undertaken for the construc- 
tion of the temple. 

In mentioning the written despatch sent 
by Nicias to Athens, Mr. Freeman strangely 
remarks that at that period (413 n.c.) ‘‘ there 
was comparatively little writing in Greece.” 
And yet papyrus (dyd/os) was in common 
use in the time of Herodotus ; and not only 
did Gela send written letters to Syracuse in 
406 B.c., but at this very time Herodotus, 
ZEschylus, and Pindar had written, all the 
chief works of Sophocles and Euripedes 
had been composed, and Thucydides, 
Aristophanes, and Xenophon were writing. 
Hence it is difficult to understand the 
grounds for the statement that these were 
‘times which had very little writing.” 

The last part of this volume is concerned 
with the Carthaginian invasion of Sicily in 
410-404 B.c. It is decidedly inferior to the 
former part of the volume, partly because 
we lose the masterly guidance of Thucydides, 
and have to rely mainly on Diodorus, but 
also because Mr. Freeman has allowed his 
ethnic hatreds to warp his judgment, 
whereas in the account of the struggle 
between Athens and Syracuse he is con- 
spicuously fair. He forgets that our ac- 
counts come solely from Greek historians, 
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themselves partisans ; but instead of making 
allowance for the inevitable colouring, as he 
does when the Syracusan siege is narrated 
by an Athenian, he rather exaggerates than | 
minimises those Greek statements which | 
tell against the Carthaginians. Thus, Mr. 
Freeman finds it ‘‘hard to believe” the 
statement of, Diodorus,;when he says that 
Dionysius obtained a decree sentencing to 
death all the rich and powerful men in Gela ; 
and yet he readily credits, and even accentu- 
_ ates, every charge, howeverimprobable, which 
Diodorus brings against the Carthaginians. 
Thus, when Diodorus tells us that Himilco 
sacrificed a boy to Cronus, using a phrase, 
maida ofayuoas, Which excludes the notion 
that the boy was burnt alive, Mr. Freeman 
constructs out of this phrase the statemont 
that ‘‘the fires of Moloch were kindled” 
and that Himilco ‘‘ caused a boy, perhaps his 
own son, to pass through the fire.” The 
suggestion that the boy was his own son is 
quite unwarranted, and the statement about 
the ‘‘fires of Moloch” is wholly unjusti- 
fiable. In like manner he strainsthe words of ! 
Diodorus when he talksof the ‘‘ many tortures 
or mutilations” inflicted by Hannibal 
on his prisoners; and when narrating 
Himilco’s sacrifice to Poseidon, the invidious 
suggestion that “this time” the victims 
were ‘doubtless not human” is expressly 
excluded by the words of Diodorus. 

In the text he repeatedly speaks of the 
fires of Moloch and the victims of Moloch ; 
but hidden away among the “ Additions and 
Corrections,” which not one reader in a 
hundred will notice, there is a lame apology 
for the use of this misleading phrase. Mr. 
Freeman admits that it ‘“‘is undoubtedly 
true’ that ‘‘ Moloch is not the name of any 
Phoenician deity,” but says that he uses the 
name because he is ‘‘ not scientifically deal- 
ing with Phoenician mythology.” Te is 
pedantically careful to write Héraklés and 
Apollon, and he would indignantly denounce 
as a falsification of history any chance refer- 
ence to Greek temples of Venus, Diana, or 
Minerva on Sicilian soil ; but to call Artemis 
by the Roman name of Diana would not be so 
misleading as uniformly to speak of Car- 
thaginian deities, whose real names we know 
from inscriptions, by invidious designations 
which we know the Carthaginians never used. 
In like manner he speaks «! .-.anibal as 
the ‘‘servant of Baal,” coming “ by the 
grace of Baal,” and of Himilco as “ the 
devout worshipper of Baal,” and he puts 
into the mouth of Diodorus a phrase which 
Diodorus never used about the “ prophets 
of Baal” (p. 523), expressions as inaccurate 
and misleading as if he were to speak of 
Nicias as a servant of Theos, or, to make the 
parallel more close, as a devout worshipper 
of Deus. 

It would have been more fair if Mr. 
Freeman had said something about the 
manifest superiority of the Carthaginians to | 
the Greeks in the arts of life, in military 
science, and in nautical skill and enterprise. 
How miserable was the Athenian strategy, 
and how clumsy was the attempted circum- 
vallation of Syracuse, when compared with 
the well-planned Carthaginian descent on 
Sicily, with military engines and mechanical | 
devices which enabled the Carthaginians 
to capture three of the wealthiest and | 
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| the island of Melos. 


strongest of the Sicilian cities; and how 
utterly beyond the nautical skill and enter- 
prise of the Athenians was the Periplus of 
Hanno, who reached Cape Verd and Sierra 
Leone a full generation before the Athenians 
ventured timidly to coast along to the 
Sicilian shores. Then we have a good deal 
about ‘‘ the horrors of barbarian conquest,” 
and the cruelties of the Carthaginians, 
‘‘men who knew not what mercy was.” 
But this is hardly fair to Hannibal, who 
allowed the Selinuntines to come back to 
their lands and till them in peace, while 
nothing that these ‘ barbarians” ever did 
approaches the horrors of the imprisonment 
of the six thousand Athenians in the Latomie 
at Syracuse, as described so vividly by 
Thucydides; nothing was so cruel and 
meaningless in its vindictive ferocity as the 
capricious decree of the Athenian Demos, 
which ordered the massacre of the whole of 
the adult citizens of Mitylene, or the actual 
slaughter of the whole male population of 
The baseness of the 
Greeks, the general belief that Greek 
generals were capable of taking bribes to 
betray their country, the cowardice of the 
Syracusans in leaving to their fate the allies 
they had tardily marched to rescue, or of the 
Agrigentines in forsaking their city and 
leaving the old and feeble to their fate, 
the folly and cruelty of the fierce democracy 
of Acragas in listening to unproved charges 
against their own elected generals, who, 
without being allowed to be heard in their 
own defence, were howled down and stoned— 
all these things compare unfavourably with 
the wildest tales related of the Carthaginians 
by their bitter hereditary foes. Mr. Free- 
man forgets that we possess no account, 
from the Carthaginian side, of the invasion 
of Sicily ; but even judging from the Greek 
writers themselves, the Greeks were their 
inferiors in wisdom, discipline, civilisation, 
and humenity. But it seems impossible for 
Mr. Freeman to be fair to Orientals. Their 
unpardonable crime is that they should 
exist, and though the Phoenician colonies in 
Sicily were earlier than those of the Greeks, 
they are barbarian intruders in an island 
which ought by rights to belong to ‘‘ Aryan 
man,” whatever that may mean. 

But passing over these blemishes, and 
looking back on this great uncompleted 
work, it is impossible not to regret that Mr. 
Freeman’s passion for thoroughness should 
have led him to devote so large a portion of 
his first volume to the prehistoric ethnology 
of Sicily, a matter foreign to his pursuits, 
and his treatment of which is comparatively 
of little worth, whereas he might have 
passed rapidly over matters of which he 
understood so little, and before his lamented 
death might have been able to bring his 
history down to the First Punic War and the 
Roman administration, in which he would 
have been more at home. As it is, the 
greatest of his works must in all probability 
remain only a splendid fragment, and not, 
as he promised us, a completed ‘“‘ History of 
Sicily from the Earliest Times.” 

Isaac Taytor. 

















Across the Plains: with other Memories and 
Essays. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Srevenson has three or four distinct 
reputations. Even his raputation as a 
story-teller is subdivided. For the majority 
his is the Promethean fire relumiug the 
torch of Old Romance. Fur such he wrote 
Treasure Island and Kidaapped. To others, 
a chance expenditure of a shilling on a 
railway journey—a shilling that might just 
as easily have been credited to Capt. Hawley 
Smart — made them and Mr. Stevenson 
** acquent.” 

In the ‘light of later days, such readers 
have doubtless come to regard Zhe Strange 
Case as a prophecy of the Whitechapel 
murders. In fact, I know that for certain 
members of Mr. Mansfield’s audience, at one 
of his representations of Hyde, ‘‘ Jack the 
Ripper” was the one possible explana- 
tion—in spite of some most painstaking 
psychology on the play-bill. Then we step 
up to The New Arabian Nights, thus approach- 
ing the still fairer fame of the Zravels with a 
Donkey, The Inland Voyage, and Virginibus 
Puerisque. It is curious to notice how, as 
the number of editions diminish, “ the 
murmur of the loved Apollian leaves” grows 
on the ear. Mr. Stevenson’s final fame will 
be that of an essayist, nearest and dearest 
fame of the prose-writer. Nearest and 
dearest, because the largest amount of sel- 
fish pleasure enters into the writing of 
essays, approaching, as it does, as nearly as 
possible to writing merely for writing’s sake 
—as the lyric-poet just sings for singing’s 
sake: the joy in the mere exercise of a 
faculty. In the essay no octave-spanning 
architecture has to be considered, with a 
half-heart that would fain be at the floria- 
tion of niche and capital. Such magnum 
opus i3, One supposes, the greater work, cer- 
tainly it is bigger; but the essayist cannot 
but feel the essential and somewhat jeering 
limitation of the greatest monuments of art, 
monuments which attain their air of majestic 
completion, simply by a roof, which shuts 
out the stars. ‘The essayist is essentially a 
son of Shem, and his method is the way- 
ward travel of a gipsy. He builds not, 
but he pitches his tent, lights his fire of 
sticks, and invites you to smoke a pipe with 
him over their crackling. While he dreamily 
chats, now here now there, of his discursive 
way of life; the sun has gone down, and 
you begin to feel the sweet influences of 
Pleiades. 

At least, so it is with Mr. Stevenson, the 
Stevenson we care for most. And it seems 
certain that it is so he would be remembered 
of us: for this new volume of essays 
abounds in continual allusions to the joyous 
practice of the literary craft, plainly con- 
fiding to us that the pleasure of the reader 
and the writer in their “Stevenson” is 
mutual. One of the great charms of 
lontainebleau for Mr. Stevenson appears 
to have been its sympathetic environment 
for the young “ stylist.” ‘Style ” as the end 
and aim of existence was in the air, not 
only in the ardent chatter of young artists, 
but in the very dignity and grace of the 
woods themselves. Only in such a place 
and in such company, of his fellow-crafts- 
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men, may the young artist hope to be 
understood, hope to preserve his tempera- 
ment unspoiled of Polonius. 

“ For art is, first of all and last of all, a trade. 
The love of words and not a desire to publish 
new discoveries, the love of form and not a 
novel reading of historical events, marks the 
vocation of the — — the —. The 
arabesque, properly speaking, and even in 
weary is the firet ian of the artist: he 
first plays with his material as a child plays 
with a kaleidoscope; and he is already in a 
second stage when he begins to use his pretty 
counters for the end of representation. In that 
he must pause long and toil faithfully: that is 
his apprenticeship ; and it is only the few who 
will really go beyond it, and go forward, fully 
equipped, to do the business of real art—to 
give life to abstractions and significance and 
charm to facts. In the meanwhile, let him 
dwell much among his“ellow-craftsmen. They 
alone can take a serious interest in the childish 
tasks and pitiful successes of these years. They 
alone can behold with equanimity this fingering 
of the dumb keyboard, this polishing of empty 
sentences, this dull and literal painting of dull 
and insignificant subjects. Outsiders will spur 
him on. They will say, ‘Why do you not 
write a great book? paint a great picture ?’ 
If his guardian angel fail him, they may even 
persuade him to the attempt, and, ten to one, 
en hand is coarsened and his style falsified for 
fe. 

The business of real art—“‘ to give life to 
abstractions and significance and charm to 
facts.” The latter half of this simple and 
suggestive statement is especially applicable 
to Mr. Stevenson’s own work, particularly 
in the case of such books as the Zravels with 
a Donkey, and The Inland Voyage. Nothing 
could be more commonplace than the 
“adventures” which supply the theme, 
nothing less so than Mr. Stevenson’s account 
of them. Looking ahead, sometimes, the road 
seems straight and uninteresting enough. 
Nothing in sight promises anything. So 
we are often inclined to feel when, slowly 
but surely, some well-worn fact, which 
we had ignored as quite unpromising, begins 
opening out beneath the cye of Mr. 
Stevenson’s meditative imagination like a 
morning flower. He sees everything as if 
it had never been looked on before. Nothing 
has, so to say, gone cold for him. For him 
there is no such thing as merely hard fact. 
Each fact is a sensitive contre of infinite 
interests. And he makes us aware of this 
with a simplicity so natural that we are 
apt to forget that his record is anything 
more than a record of actual fact, that it is, 
as Mr. Pater would say, “‘ the transcript of 
his sense of fact rather than the fact” 
itself. The expression which his themes 
thus take on is not that of mystery or 
wizardry, as in Coleridge or Miss Christina 
Rossetti ; itis rather, to use a phrase of Mr. 
Stevenson’s own, that of a “solemn fresh- 
ness”: born, I should say, of a constant 
habit—a co-operation between the philo- 
sophic and the poetic instincts—of relating 
particulars to generals. 

Travelling ‘ Across the Plains” to San 
Francisco, in a dreary emigrant train, Mr. 
Stevenson turns tolook on afellow- passenger, 
a Chinaman, and straight his mind is apply- 
ing to that ‘‘ dhirty Mongolian ” its various 
re-agents of deduction and dream : 

“When either of us turned his thoughts 
home and childhood, what a strange dissimi- 





larity must there not have been in these pictures 
of the-mind—when I beheld that old, gray, 
castled city, high throned above the firth, with 
the flag of Britain flying, and the red-coat 
sentry pacing over all; and the man in the 
next car to me would conjure up some junks 
and a pagoda and a fort of porcelain, and call 
it with the same affection, home.” 


Of his other fellow travellers he makes 
this acute observation, just a little acid with 
the memory of their somewhat undesirable 
company : 

‘“* They were mostly lumpish fellows, silent and 
noisy, a common combination ; somewhat sad, 
I should say, with an extraordinary poor taste 
in humour, and little interest in their fellow- 
creatures beyond that of a cheap and merely 
external curiosity. If they heard a man’s 
name_and business, they seemed to think they 
had the heart of that mystery ; but they were 
as eager to know that much as they were in- 
different to the rest.” 


This humour, always so quiet and 
exquisite, just perceptibly brightening the 
eye, no more, communes with itself all 
through that dreary journey. And well is 
it to have so gentle and commonsense a 
companion. There is nothing like a sense 
of humour to help one with one’s temper in 
times of trial. Once only does Mr. Stevenson 
break loose—and that only in his narrative. 
Tt was in North Platte, at supper one 
evening : 

**One man asked another to pass the milk- 
jug. This other was well dressed and of what 
we should call a respectable appearance; a 
darkish man, high spoken, eating as though he 
had some usage of society; but he turned upon 
the first speaker with extraordinary vehemence 
of tone— 

‘*« There’s a waiter here!’ he cried. 

‘**T only asked you to pass the milk,’ ex- 
plained the first. 

‘* Here is the ret»rt verbatim : 

““*Pass! Hell! I’m not paid for that 
business ; the waiter’s paid for it. You should 
use civility at table, and, by God, I'll show you 
how!’ 

‘*The other man very wisely made no answer, 
and the bully went on with his supper as though 
nothing had occurred. It pleases me to think 
that some day soon he will meet with one of 
a own kidney; and that perhaps both may 

But though seldom aroused thus, Mr. 
Stevenson often kindles to the surprises of 
the country lying along the route, expressing 
himself in those sudden unexpected turns 
of phrase and analogy in which he has 
always been sohappy. Nearing Sacramento, 
after a dreary monotony of mountains, 
** Suddenly,” he writes, 


‘‘we shot into an open; and before we were 
swallowed into the next length of wooden 
tunnel I had one glimpse of a huge pine- 
forested ravine upon my left, a foaming river, 
and a sky already coloured with the fires of 
dawn. I am usually very calm over the dis- 
lays of nature; but you will scarce believe 

ow my heart leaped at this. It was like 
meeting one’s wife. I had come home again— 
home from unsightly deserts to the green and 
habitable corners of the earth.” 


It was like meeting one’s wife! The com- 
parison comes on one with just the very 
unexpectedness that belonged to the moment 
described. One dreamed of it as little as 
Mr. Stevenson of the green ravine. 





Another such delicious unexpected thin 
occurs in the ‘ Epilogue to ‘An Inlan 
Voyage,’” which, together with several of 
the later essays, the reader probably en- 
joyed in the pages of Seribner’s. 

“The Arethusa’” (Mr. Stevenson, of 
course), thanks to that suspicious vaga- 
bondish appearance at which Mr. Stevenson 
loves to poke fun, has been thrown into the 
village lock-up at Chitillon-sur-Loing, as a 
spy. He had left his comrade, ‘The 
Cigarette,” some few miles behind him. 
Such, it will be remembered, was their plan 
of obviating those social difficulties of 
walking-tours, of which Mr. Stevenson wrote 
in Virginibus Puerisque. Before incarcera- 
tion, he, humorously, warns the commissary 
to be sure to arrest ‘‘ The Cigarette.” Con- 
sequently—and here is the delicious phrase 
I set out to quote—‘ at the town entry, 
the gendarme culled him like a wayside 
flower”! The whole episode is of Mr. 
Stevenson’s best, and a welcome addition, 
indeed, to a book far too short. 

The papers of which I have spoken are, 
as we have seen, in the fashion of The 
Inland Voyage, not so much essays as the 
inspired log of trivial voyaging. They are 
all on the move, object succeeds object as 
seen from a railway train. Of the essay, 
pure and simple, where the talk pur- 
sues its wayward round about a given 
theme, there are three or four examples in 
the present volume worthy to rank with 
anything in Virginibus Puerisque. Of these 
“ the Lantern-Bearers” and ‘“ Pulvis et 
Umbra ”’ are the most striking. 

Mr. Stevenson has never touched a home- 
spun theme to finer issues than in ‘The 
Lantern-Bearers.” His power, referred to 
above, of transfiguring facts into symbols, 
is here seen in its triumph. The strange 
passion of small boys for a bull’s-eye is 
the humble text for a large and literally 
illuminative discourse on that poetry— 
more difficult than anything in Browning— 
other people’s poetry; and on the true 
realism, which ‘‘ always and everywhere is 
that of the poets.” He describes how when 
autumn nights began to set in, half a dozen 
of ‘‘ the fellows’ used to meet on the links 
equipped with bull’s-eye lanterns fastened 
to their waists, but carefully swathed in 
buttoned great coats. ‘‘ When two of these 
asses met, there would be an anxious ‘ Have 
you got your lantern?’ and a gratified 
‘Yes!’ ‘That was the shibboleth.” Why 
they carried them they hardly knew. True, 
they would now and again crouch inside 
some hollow of the links, and revealing the 
blazing eye in their centres, “‘ delight them- 
selves with inappropriate talk.” 


But, ‘‘ the essence of this bliss was to walk by 
yourself in the black night ; the slide shut, the 
top-coat buttoned; not aray escaping, whether 
to conduct your footsteps or to make your 

lory public: a mere pillar of darkness in the 

ark; and all the while deep down in the 
privacy of your fool's heart, to know you had 
a bull’s-eye at your belt, and to exult and sing 
over the knowledge.” 


Realism would describe these youngsters 
as little 
“boys very cold, spat upon by flurries of 
rain, and drearily surrounded, all of which 
they were ; and their talk as silly and indecent, 
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which it certainly was... . but ask them- 
selves, and they are in the heaven of a recon- 
dite pleasure, the ground of which is an ill- 
smelling lantern.”’ 


Thus in depicting life at large, “ To miss 
the joy ”—that is, the lantern—‘“‘ is to miss 
all.” ‘To find out where joy resides, and 
give it a voice far beyond singing,” that is 
at once the true poetry and the true realism. 

In ‘‘Pulvis et Umbra,” Mr. Stevenson 
starts in one of those strange fantastic 
moods of low spirits, when, like Hamlet, 
wo ask ourselves, ‘‘ What is this quint- 
essence of dust?”; when the familiar 


countenance of life changes to an unmean- 


ing fantastic visage, just as sometimes in 
reading a familiar English word will take 
on amore gibberish aspect than the remotest 
Welsh, and won’t come right again. In 
such a mood Mr. Stevenson ponders on the 
truth that man was made of the dust of the 
earth. He takes it literally. He sees dust full 
of strange fortility, swelling up and taking 
shape, becoming flowers and beasts and men 
—man “grown upon with hair like grass,” 
‘‘ fitted with eyes that move and glitter in 
his face, a thing to set children screaming.” 
Ho sees all these various lives living on the 
murder of each other—a circumstance which 
in his dream seems more quaint than terrible. 
Then the aspect of this ‘‘ monstrous spectre,” 
man, “ the disease of the agglutinated dust,” 
begins to wear a kindly, though still more 
comical, aspect. This mere sport of winds, 
this fortuitous concord of atoms, actually 
imagines that such a chance-child as he 
owes duties to an unseen something and to 
his neighbour ; he has a conscience, cherishes 
a “duty.” Not only man, but ‘‘ the whole 
creation, groans in mortal frailty, strives 
with unconquerable constancy.” And, with 
the hearty laugh that comes of the con- 
templation of this odd spectacle, the sickly, 
spectral vision takes a better meaning— 


** Surely not in vain 
My substance from the common earth was ta’en.”’ 


The strong reminiscence of the style of Sir 
Thomas Browne in this ‘‘ Pulvis et Umbra” 
essay is appropriate to the quaint vision 
which is its theme, and is blent with Mr. 
Stevenson’s own individual stvl* no less 
successfully than Lamb used iv vulend such 
rich old colours in his own wonderful writing. 
In these two essays, and in similar essays in 
Virginibus Puerisque, Mr. Stevenson reminds 
us of the old prose masters in another 
quality than their Latinisation. He has 
the same high solemnity of accent, stirring 
one’s heart by groups of simple words, 
wherein one seeks in vain for the secret of 
the magic. We have no writer of nobler 
English than Mr. Stevenson at present 
among us. Occasionally, one admits, the 
art peeps out a little, but it serves to remind 
us that we are in the hands of a writer who 
will not willingly give us less than his 
highest. 

And then the all-pervading manliness, 
blowing like the breath of pinewoods through 
all Mr. Stevenson writes, the real feeling 
of camaraderie set up between him and his 
reader, and the still untroubled sanity of 
his simple philosophy of life. These are 
the root-qualities beneath all his charm of 
expression. Mr. Sidney Colvin, who has 





seen the book through the press, expresses 
the fear, in a prefatory letter to Mr. Steven- 
son, that the tone of the later essays (those 
of which I have been writing) may be found 
“less inspiriting” than Mr. Stevenson’s 
wont. Surely Mr. Colvin is needlessly dis- 
quieted. It is true one feels in them the 
struggle of faith with experience, but it is 
a struggle in which faith is no less victori- 
ous, if just a little wearied, than of old. 

One word concerning that ‘ Letter to a 
Young Gentleman who proposes to embrace 
the Career of Art.” It is a manly protest 
against that literary commercialism which 
has recently been somewhat blatant. But 
if literature is ill-paid, asks Mr. Stevenson, 
‘‘the wonder is it should be paid at all. 
Other men pay, and pay dearly, for pleasures 
less desirable.” Literature, like virtue, is 
its own reward. A view in which, un- 
doubtedly, there is a large measure of truth; 
for, when the writer grumbles about poor 
pay, he must not forget that he did his work 
not to please the public, but himself. In 
fact, the practice of art—like the practice of 
prayer—is simply the indulgence of one of 
the higher appetites. But in a sort of fakir 
veal for cutting himself with knives, Mr. 
Stevenson goes on to deduce from the 
pleasure in the production of literature the 
essential unmanliness of literature as a 
profession. 


‘*To live by a pleasure is not a high calling: 
it involves patronage, however veiled; it 
numbers the artist, however ambitious, along 
with dancing girls and billiard markers. The 
French have a romantic evasion for one employ- 
ment, and call its practitioners the Daughters 
of Joy. The artist is of the same family, he is 
of the Sons of Joy, chose his trade to please 
himself, gains his livelihood by pleasing others, 
and has parted with something of the sterner 
dignity of man.” 


Is not ‘“‘a romantic evasion” delicious? 
In blunter English the artist is a spiritual 
rostitute. At the first blush the position 

as the attractiveness of all half-truths. 
But, really, it is perhaps hardly true 
at all. For the essence of prostitution 
is not in the pleasure, but in the sale; 
and Mr. Stevenson admits that the artist 
(when he does his real things, that is 
when he ¢s an artist) works first to please 
himself, sings, writes, paints, because he 
must, would do so were there never a buyer 
in the world. The idea of sale is but a 
second thought. In some cases, doubtless, 
it becomes a second nature. Hut by that 
time the man has ceased to be an artist, and 
is out of the question. Take such a case as 
Montaigne’s. No writing relies more for 
its charm on its personal revelation than 
his, and yet we know that he proposed to 
himself “‘no other than a familiar and 
private end.” Whether or not his vanity 
really had an eye to publication does not 
matter. Certainly he did not write to sell 
himself. In fact the artist, consciously or un- 
consciously, is a sort of Narcissus, and he 
writes books and paints pictures as so many 
mirrors of his own darling individuality ; 
to give to others, but chiefly to himself, to 
enjoy ‘the taste of himself.” If either is 
of the Children of Joy, the writer or the 
reader, it is surely the reader; his is the 
barren pleasure, certainly not the writer’s 





—often no little prolific. Yet one can 
quite understand the fascination which this 
‘Daughter of Joy” theory has for Mr. 
Stevenson as a man of letters. It is, of 
course, the fascination of suicide. 

Ricnarp Le GAurEenne. 








Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. By John 
Addington Symonds and his Daughter 
Margaret. (A. & C. Black.) 


Tuts is an agreeable collection of things old 
and new, most of them being chips from the 
Alpine workshop of Mr. J. A. Symonds, 
though a few are from the pen of his 
daughter Margaret, who inherits her father’s 
gift of vivid description. 

In the case of Mr. Symonds, the man is 
the style. It is the personal flavour which 
gives the charm to what he writes. It is 
not everyone nowadays who has sufficient 
faith in his readers to publish a volume 
chiefly made up of personal experiences— 
prose vignettes on autumn mists and Feb- 
ruary mornings, odes to the Fiéhn wind and 
sonnets written in a Graubiinden stable. 
But Mr. Symonds’s faith is not at all mis- 
placed ; and the egotism, even the occasional 
affectations of his style, get readily forgiven 
for the sake of the naive and piquant indi- 
viduality with which they put the reader in 
touch. ‘To the development of these qualities 
the author’s secluded life at Davos has no 
doubt contributed. Of course there are no 
great libraries there ; but, to use his own 
phrase, his seclusion from the petty affairs 
of society and business, and the marvellous 
brain-tonic of the mountain air, have been 
in themselves more than compensation for 
the loss of privileges enjoyed by more 
fortunate students. If proof were want- 
ing, the list of work accomplished— 
twenty volumes and serial things innu- 
merable—(given us a note to ‘‘A Page 
of My Life”) sufficiently demonstrates the 
good luck of the writer. Still more for- 
tunately, as it seems to us, he has, as he 
says, never been able “to take literature 
very seriously”; and, perhaps for that 
very reason, writing primarily for his own 
satisfaction, he has been more apt to satisfy 
his readers. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Symonds went to 
Davos a restless invalid in search of tem- 
porary relief. Ie not only obtained thero 
the health which he sought, but was so well 
pleased with the conditions of existenco 
that, except fora few months each spring 
and summer, he has resided there ever 
since. He has been to Davos Platz (to 
some extent) what the late Lord Brougham 
was to Cannes, and has helped to give a 
vogue to the little Graubiinden village 
similar to that which the ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor gave to the little seaport of the Var. 
Not the least interesting paper is that 
recounting his experience of that first 
sojourn, from August, 1877, to April, 1878, 
when, in his own person, he tried the winter 
cure for consumption. New York and 
Boston doctors were already sending their 
patients to winter in Minnesota, but in 
Europe it was quite a new thing. On his 
arrival he could not go up two pairs of 
stairs without discomfort; now he can 
enjoy a four days’ sleigh drive through 
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the snow over the highest passes of the 
Engadine, and can unharmed cross the 
Albula in a winter’s storm. He can ring the 
bells and make the rounds on the last night 
of the year, drinking healths and prosit 
neujahrs, in punch and old Montagner, with 
the Baumeister and the postman; and this, 
with a bitter north wind whirling the snow 
in their faces. This is a higher testimonial to 
the life-giving qualities of Davos even than 
those twenty volumes octavo. How this came 
about, how he helped others to find out the 
secret, how the old Davos became “ trans- 
lated,” all is told with excellent verve. 
One cannot, however, escape the melan- 
choly reflexion, ‘‘ Sic vos non vobis,” when 
we read how, in these latter days, the 
‘“‘ dwelling houses have increased to a very 
serious, I might say, dangerous extent,” and 
how the chimneys make it impossible any 
longer to speak of ‘‘the flawless purity of 
the air.” 

The English reader who conforms strictly 
to the type which M. Taine considers 
national, who first and last wants facts, will 
greatly find his account in this narrative ; 
while the archaeologically disposed should 
rejoice in Mr. Symonds’s slight but spirited 
sketch of Davos in the olden days. He 
shows it to us when it was but one of the 
Zehn-Gerichte, which, united withthe Gottes- 
haus-bund and the old Ligia Grigia, started 
in 1471 as the separate political entity of 
the three Grey Leagues or Graubiinden. 
The wonderful persistence of the apparently 
helpless State (it survived till 1799), the 
influence of the noble families in this purest 
of democracies, the roughness of popular 
manners, the merriment of the kilbis or 
markets, the patriarchal methods of justice 
and execution, all are dexterously outlined. 
So, too, of the civic discipline, to which 
all submitted without a murmur when 
avalanches were to be dug through, or 
roads replaced, or wolves to be killed. Not 
a very superstitious folk these German 
Graubiindeners ; but they cling to the belief 
that the dead still walk in Davos, in which 
case they must be a little puzzled at the 
electric light. Fortunately, all are not able 
to see the Todten-volk, though a cousin of 
a native friend of Mr. Symonds possesses 
the uncomfortable gift : 


‘A peculiar call, or intimation, warns the seer 
when this vision will be granted. He is then 
bound to rise from bed or to leave the society 
of friends. He must go forth alone to a cer- 
tain place where the dead walk. There he 
beholds the inhabitants of the churchyard pass 
before him. Each long since buried face gazes 
at him full in the eyes. The face of the last 
walker in this dread procession is that of a 
living man or woman; and when the seer 
recognises it, he knows that So-and-so will 
shortly die and join the fellowship of the dead 
folk. But—and this is a terribly pathetic fate 
imposed upon the seer—the last and living 
member of the train may avert his face and 
pass unrecogni If that happens, the seer 
knows that it is now his turn to die and join 
the fellowship.” 


For the other sort of reader tho 
‘‘ Vignettes in Prose and Verse” will have 
greater attraction; and dealing almost 
entirely with objects of national beauty, 
they lend themselves to the display of Mr. 
Symonds’s talent as a word-painter. His 








description of a winter morning in the Via 
Mala, just before dawn in the light of a 
waning moon, all hung with gray green ice, 
is a charming example; but surely he must 
have been reading Longfellow when he 
broke into such verse as this: 
‘** With a sense of things that are over, 
A touch of the years long dead, 


A perfume of withered clover, 
An echo of kindness fied, 


‘© We wake on this morn when snow-wreaths 
Silently thaw the rain, 
And the love that the old years know, breathes 
Dying, not born again. 
** Cold and gray is the morning, 
Gray with evanishing rose ; 
We wake, and I feel her warning, 
I know what the doomed man knows. 
** Stayed are the streams of madness, 
Dried is the fount of tears ; 
But oh, at the heart what sadness ! 
And oh, in the soul what fears !”’ 
The word ‘“evanishing” is trying, but 
in truth little affectations like these the 
reader must make up his mind to put up 
with. Sometimes they are even funny, as 
when, in a brilliant sketch of that pathetic 
spectacle, a dead avalanche upon an upland 
hill-side, he notes that the snow has choked 
the stream with its ‘‘ compact incum- 
bency,” a phrase which smacks of a college 
living. So too when, in the exceedingly 
entertaining account of his train journey 
with Swiss gymnasts going to Geneva, 
he tells us that ‘the silver vision 
of the Jungfrau soared from fleecy 
clouds into pale light above the town 
of Berne.” It is a pretty picture ; but, alas, 
so faint and far and Jow on the horizon lie 
the Jungfrau snows (they are more than 
forty miles off), we feel that this is—well 
—mirage. But Mr. Symonds is an artist, 
and, like other artists, he has the defects 
of his qualities. 
ReeinaLtp Hvaues. 








In a Music-hall and Other Poems. 
Davidson. (Ward & Downey.) 


Tue unmistakable individuality which 
marked Perfervid and the volume of plays 
entitled Scaramouch in Naxos—the fresh 
imaginative power with its tricksy caprices, 
its subtlety of epithet and phrase, and its 
accomplishment of verbal melody, which gave 
these books their special charm, are not far 
to seek in Mr. Davidson’s present collection 
of poems. As was to be expected in the 
case of poems ranging in date of composition 
from 1872 to 1889, there is evidence of 
growth, of modification of method, of change 
of temperament, but the individuality of the 
poet is as distinctly perceptible in the oldest 
as it is in the most recent of his utterances ; 
and this characteristic I am disposed, it may 
be, even to over-value at a time when so 
much admirable verse is written by men and 
women whose one defect often appears to 
be that they are not exclusively or even 
noticeably themselves. Here and there, in 
these pages, one feels confident that this 
stanza or the other was penned in the 
younger days of tropical luxuriance, or that 
this or this bears token of maturer thought 
and restraint; but rarely, if ever, does it 
happen that one can put finger on a passage 
or even on a phrase which suggests the 


By John 


influence of a modern master. At times, 
indeed, it would seem that the poet has 
inherited some cadence of the Elizabethan 
music—take for example “John Baliol at 
Strathcathro””—but it would certainly be 
unsafe to suppose that Mr. Davidson was 
more familiar with Shakespere than with 
Marlowe or even Chapman. 

The section which gives its title to the 
volume is the most novel in the collection, 
and it is not wanting in daring. Obviously 
it is the most open to diversity of opinion. 
It possesses at any rate this curious merit, 
that it demands re-perusal, and yet again 
re-perusal ; and as one yields to its exigency 
one begins to feol—should the perception 
not have been clear at the outset-—that we 
have in these rhythmic “ hurrygraphs” 
of six music-hall artists at least four 
creations—three veritable women and one 
man—whose lives might furnish the novelist 
wita materials for as many striking works 
of fiction. To have achieved so much in less 
than a dozen pages is surely no insignificant 
tour de force. Of these sketches, the two 
which strike me as the most subtle in ex- 
position and replete in psychological interest 
are those entitled ‘Stanley Trafford” and 
“Selene Eden”; and it may accordingly be 
legitimate enough to surmise that in these 
the poet has given less of tho objective 
reality and more of his own sympathetic 
interpretation. 

Turning to the miscellaneous pooms, the 
reader is arrested almost at the threshold 
by the remarkably fine ballad, ‘ Alice.” 
The situation it describes is one of singular 
delicacy in itself, and in its treatment here 
is, so far as I can recollect, absolutely new 
to fiction or to poetry. The melody is 
perfect ; the phrasing a wonderful instance 
of the elusive fluidity of language. Of 
one charming conceit near the beginning, 
it is hard to say whether it adds a beauty 
to or detracts from the narrative : 


‘* One from her hair the pearl-strings tore : 
She seemed as fair again ; 
The pearls, the only gems she wore, 
Lost all their lustre then.’’ 


And here we have almost the sole instance 
in which a phrase recalls another writer ; 
but who can help remembering 


** Ere she was kissed by other men, 
Real rubies were they then’? ? 


I must, however, content myself with 
merely referring in a general way to these 
poems, which could scarcely have been more 
aptly chosen had the writer’s intention 
been to indicate merely the range of his 
sympathy and power. JBallads, lyrics, 
idyllic reveries, character sketches, a touch 
of satire, an epical fragment (‘‘ John Baliol 
at Strathcathro ”’), a piece of eerie mysticism 
(“No Man’s Land”) which ought to hold 
spell-bound the lover of ‘Childe Roland” 
—all these and other matters are to be 
found in these hundred and twenty pages. 
For my own part I could have spared ‘‘ The 
Male Coquette” and “‘ The Madhi” for two 
other poems as delightful as this lyric of 


** THE SWING. 


‘© We sat on the swing together ; 
At the end of the orchard-close, 





A hill with its budding heather 
Like a purple dome arose 
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** On the heavily-ivied chapel 
The sun for the windows sought ; 
In the shadows of pear-tree and apple 
The daisies were crowded and caught. 


** And this was her thirteenth summer, 
And I was as old as she ; 
But love is an early comer ; 
He came to her and me. 
‘* O, silently, slowly swinging, 
Till a star peered half-afraid, 
And the chapel-bell was ringing, 
And the shadows were lost in shade !”’ 
We have had many triolets and rondels 
and vilanelles in our day and generation ; 
but how rarely have we seen anything so 
artlessly sincere and tender than this 
pathetic cry 
** PROM GRUB-STREET. 
** On her hand she leans her head, 
By the banks of the busy Clyde ; 
Our two little boys are in bed. 
‘* The pitiful tears are shed ; 
She has nobody by her side ; 
On her hand she leans her head. 
‘** T should be working ; instead 
I dream of my sorrowful bride, 
And our two little boys in bed. 
** Were it well if we four were dead? 
The grave at least is wide. 
On her hand she leans her head. 
** She stares at the embers red ; 
She dashes the tears aside, 
And kisses our boys in bed. 
** * God, give us our daily bread ; 
Nothing we ask beside.’ 
On her hand she leans her head ; 
Our two little boys are in bed.” 


Witiiam Oanton. 








Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By B.C. F. 
Gordon Cumming. In2vols. (Blackwoods. ) 


TuxsE volumes contain all that any traveller 
in Ceylon can wish to know of its history, 
the life of the people, the temples, the 
worship, the animals, and the botany of 
that delightful island. 

Exhaustive and authoritative, full and 
faithful, are the adjectives necessary to 
describe the methods in which Miss Gordon 
Cumming has dealt with the interesting 
subject of her book. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to assign to the two happy years their 
proper date. From internal evidence one 
year preceded the date 1875, the other must 
have been passed some time between 1875 
and 1891, But in the unchanging East a 
work which describes the marvellous ruins 
of Anuradhapura, the rock temples of 
Pollonarua, the climb to Adam’s Peak, the 
Jetawanarama Vihara, and all the sounding 
place-names of Ceylon does not lose much 
by the delay of a few years. ‘To the sacred 
Bo tree of Anuradhapura, which has a re- 
corded history of 2180 years, a decade or 
two makes but little difference. The change 
of cultivation from coffee to tea, and the 
reckless and prodigal clearing of the forest- 
land between Kandy and Nuwara Eliya, 
which has been going on since Miss Cum- 
ming’s visit, has altered and partly destroyed 
the beauty of the face of the country; but 
in other respects the book might have been 
written last year, so carefully has it been 
“~~ up to date. 

o part of the island seems to have been 
unvisited by this most thorough of travellers: 
rom Trincomalee to Tangalle on the South 


Coast, and from thence to the distant Giants’ 
Tank, all places of interest were seen and 
sketched. No fear of the noisome and 
penetrating leeches or that curse of the 
East, the mosquito, daunted the authoress. 
She floated up the lovely lagoons to 
Negumbo, clambered up ruined dagobas, 
penetrated the tropical forests, scaled the 
Peak, sought for gems, measured the mighty 
tanks, mounted the thousand steps of 
Mihintale, and gives us a vivid and faithful 
picture of the sights she saw and the dangers 
she escaped. I have read no better book 
on Ceylon. Amid so much that is excellent, 
it is a critic’s duty to point out that eight 
hundred pages and two volumes do not 
lighten the pleasant task of reading and 
mastering the contents, and that e traveller 
would hesitate to burden himself with so 
large a volume in a country where the 
carriage of parcels has not been brought to 
a fine art. The map, the index, and the 
illustrations give additional value to the 
book, but the last chapters dealing with the 
battle of the creeds in Ceylon appear to me 
to be expanded at undue length. 
8. M‘Catmont Hitt, 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Lesson of the Master, and Other Stories. 
By Henry James. (Macmillans.) 


Pastor and Prelate. By Roy Tellet. 
vols. (Blackwoods.) 


Dr. Willoughby Smith. By Mrs. Alfred 
Marks. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea. By W. Clark 
Russell. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Eunice Anscombe. By Mrs. J. H. Gordon. 

(Sampson Low.) 
The Avenging of Hiram. 

(Bristol : Arrowsmith.) 
Mr. Henry James remarks that the ex- 
istence of one of his characters ‘‘had been 
intensely usual.” The phrase is sufficiently 
characteristic of Mr. James’s own later 
manner, and there are those (among whom 
we willingly rank ourselves) who think 
that he would do his great talent more 
justice if he bestowed less of it on the 
endeavour to be intensely unusual. How- 
ever, he is at one with the multitude in this 
respect, just at this moment; and what the 
multitude says is law in these days, save for 
a few outlaws who dwell in the clefts of the 
rocks and intend to stay there. Meanwhile, 
Mr. James does the thing better than almost 
anybody, and it injures his work of necessity 
far less in short stories thaninlong. At 
any rate, we should rank the contents of 
the present volume much above Zhe Tragic 
Muse. Thetitle story is strong as a piece of 
overt (we intend no pun on the hero’s name), 
stronger perhaps as a piece of covert satire. 
“The Pupil” is a most ingenious addition 
to Mr. James’s list of portraits—we shall 
not say in what style—of his Europe- 
haunting countrymen: ‘ Brooksmith,” a 
pleasing ditto to another gallery, that 
of subjects from below stairs, which 
contains few masterpieces but those 
from very eminent hands indeed; ‘‘ The 
Solution” is an ingenious perversity; 
“Sir Edmund Orme,” a “ phantasmery ” 


In 3 


By Bennett Coll. 











of merit. That they are all clever need 
not be said. Mr. James has_ never 
neglected, has indeed seldom been in need 
of, the inscription over the door which says 
‘* Be clever”: it is the other whereof he 
has too rashly and persistently dared the 
dangers and incurred the mishaps. Here, 
to us at least, he seems with rare exceptions 
to have kept the right side of the portal 
whereon is written ‘‘Be not too clever”’; 
and when he does that, he is always in good 
vein himself, and good company for others. 


Yet we shall own to a certain relief in 
passing from Mr. James to ‘‘ Roy Tellet.” 
Pastor and Prelate is not a book that goes at 
all out of its way to be clever : its style, its 
incidents, and its characters are for the 
most part usual enough; but they are 
‘intensely ” usual—that is to say, they are 
not in the least ordinary. A misguided 
person might for a little think that 
they were this—especially if he had pre- 
pared himself for a feast of ‘language 
raised to a higher power,” and so forth. 
But if he be not hopelessly misguided, the 
book will, sooner or later, ‘‘ enfist ” him, if 
we may enrich the language which is in so 
great want of being raised to higher powers 
by a term much needed and quite as good 
as ‘“‘encash.” It will become pleasingly 
evident to him that, though Huckleston is a 
very ordinary town, and the Reverend 
Marmaduke Jones a rather ordinary parson, 
and the fact that his daughter is not his 
daughter an intensely ordinary novel fact, 
the handling of all these things is not 
ordinary at all. Not—let us hasten to say 
—that Pastor and Prelate is anything 
wonderful: a niggard nature has denied us 
the gift which some of our brethren seem to 
possess of discovering a genius once a 
quarter and a masterpiece once a week. 
But “ Roy Tellet” knows his craft, knows 
how to write a novel, and has written one 
in Pastor and Prelate. To be sure, he 
has indulged too much in revolutions and 
discoveries, and his third volume especially 
reminds us a little of that famous chapter 
wherein the Cardinal in disguise, after 
being converted by the bishop, proposed 
to the Duchess’s daughter. He is very 
unkind, too, to his wicked heroine; and 
this always grieves us. The good heroines 
can take care of themselves, and they 
generally do: the wicked ones require a 
little kindness on the part of their creator. 
And we are old-fashioned enough to agree 
with the Reverend Marmaduke Jones 
rather than with his daughter about the 
conduct of the hero. When you are rejected 
by Amaryllis, to go off and take Neaera in 
your arms is extremely human and natural, 
and to be caught in that attitude by 
Neaera’s papa and mamma is sheer ill luck. 
But when, having accepted the situation and 
discovered that Amaryllis had only acted 
out of duty, you avail yourself of Neaera’s 
confession of attempted arson to shake her 
off and return at once to her rival, we do not 
quite know what to think of it. Also, the 
revolutions and discoveries certainly do 
come with a tremendous rush at the finish. 
Still, these things are easily forgivable. All 
the people are alive, the writing without 
being pretentious is crisp and individual, 
and the whole thing is good, 
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There are not wanting in Dr. Willoughby 
Smith the makings of a strong book; but 
we are not sure that the strength is as 
sufficient to compensate for the length as, 
according to a beautiful song which no man 
forgets when he has heard it sung with a 
true Aberdeenshire whine, the strength of 
“ta Hieland Whusky” is to compensate 
for the length of “ta Hieland roads.” 
Mrs. Marks’s book is very long indeed, and 
its treatment is very elaborate. The hero is 
one of the atheietic men of science who are 
rather popular with novelists now. He is 
engaged to a girl much too good for 
him in every way, but on a short holiday 
trip he meets a married woman who, 
without knowing it, or meaning to do 
so, enchants him. The situation is com- 
plicated by the fact that this married 
woman, Delia Hayward by name, though 
really fond of her husband, has already 
made that husband (who is not ‘“‘ modern” 
in his ideas) miserable by flirting with his 
cousin. Smith becomes very intimate with 
Hayward; and without telling too much of 
the story, we may observe that, as the reader 
will probably anticipate, Hayward dies (never 
mind how), that Smith jilts his betrothed, 
and that Delia does not marry him. The 
rest of his expiation, and what it was an 
expiation for, may be left to reward the 
reader’s trouble. It is unfortunate that it 
should be literally somewhat of a trouble; 
for if the book had been thinned very 
considerably, it would have been far better. 
There is not much that could be spared in 
the third volume; but if the first and second 
had lost about half their bulk, the improve- 
ment would be immense. 


Alone on a Wide Wide Sea combines Mr. 
Clark Russell’s two favourite motives-—the 
situation of being derelict, and the little inci- 
dents of life on board a crowded ship. He has 
never piled up the agony of dereliction quite 
so high as he has in the first volume of this 
book, and the humours of the middle are 
rather ingeniously complicated and elab- 
orated by means of the heroine’s loss of 
memory—also, if we mistake not, a motive 
which Mr. Russell has been fond of sug- 
gesting, if not of working out. If the old 
appetite for the persecuted heroine is not 
dead, readers will find plenty to satisfy it 
in this book. The end, we must confess, 
does not please us at all. Indeed, we find 
it slightly loathsome. Just before the 
return of the heroine to England, her 
husband has married her sister. The sister 
is ready to make way, and actually leaves 
him who is not her husband. But the first 
wife will not go to him till the sister 
shortly afterwards dies (in childbirth too), 
when she returns at once. Weshould have 
been less disgusted if they had all lived 


together like the good Count of Gleichen | 


and his pair of wives. 


_ Lunice Anscombe is a book of some merit 
in parts, but not of much asa whole. We 
beg to suggest to University Extension 
lecturers a subject of the kind apparently 
dear to their souls, ‘‘ The Dangers of the 
Journalist as a Novel-Personage.” Eight 
lectures, or, by’r lady, twelve might be 
spent in surveying examples from Pendennis 
to Cashel Byron, and noting the few successes 





| article, which deals with the Hebrew text 


and the many failures among them. Mrs. 
Gordon’s ‘‘ Godfrey Freeman ”’ will, we fear, | 
not add one to the successes. The women are, | 
perhaps, naturally better, but there are too 
many misprints in the book. Who is | 


‘¢ Cherbouillez” ? | 


Mr. Bennett Coll (though we doubt 
whether this be the surname of his actual | 
corpus), in relating the intricacies of Diego | 
and Julia (that is to say of Robert and 
Frederick, of Gertrude and Sophia), together 
with the surprising fraternity of Hiram 
Wilcox and the pleasant motion of Nimrod 
the form-master, has adopted a style which 
sometimes smacks a little of those admired 
wits of his university—Messrs. Rudolph 
Lehmann and Barry Pain. But this style is 
not ill mated to the aforesaid intricacies, 
which are of a most intricate character, and 
at times really humorous. It is by no 
means a bad tragi-comedy, and Mr. Lewin’s 
silhouettes assist the reading of it not 
a little. We do hereby authorise Mr. 
Bennett Coll, if he chooses to do so, to 
except us by name in his second edition 
from the “ chorus of critics crying ‘ Bosh,’ ” 
whom he has introduced in his preface. 

GrorcE Sarntspury. 








BOOKS ON HEBREW 

LITERATURE. 

Essays, chiefly on the Original Texts of the Old 
and New Testaments. By T. K. Abbott. 
(Longmans. ) 

Canon and Text of the Old Testament. By 
Franz Buhl. Translated by John Macpher- 
son. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 


‘‘SAMBRIDGE BIBLE FoR ScHoois.”—T'he Book 
of the Prophet Ezekiel. With Notes and an 
Introduction. By A. B. Davidson. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press.) 

Die Agada der Paliistinensischen Amoréer. 
Erster Band. Von Dr. Wilhelm Bacher. 
(Strassburg: Triibner.) 


Untersuchungen zur Entstehung und Entwickelung 
der Hebriischen Accente. Mrster Theil. Von 
Adolf Biichler. Sitzungsberichte der kais. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien: Band 
exxiv. (Vienna: Temsky.) 


Tue first book on our list is a collection of 
essays which have appeared in various philo- 
logical and theological journals. It opens with 
an article on the Massoretic text which found 
its first home in the Church Quarterly Review. 
This is an excellent study, full of learning and 
sagacity, pointing out, the causes of corruption 
in the received Hebrew text. ‘‘ The general 
conclusion is that the Massoretic text contains 
errors as many and various as might have been 
expected in a text with such a history.” One 
regret we have—that a conservative bias against 
the ‘‘ higher criticism,” frcm which we hope 
Prof. Abbott will yet free himself, leads him 
to assume that the reading of 1 Chron. xx. 5, 
‘*the brother [achi] of Goliath the Gittite,”’ is 
more original than that of 2 Sam. xxi. 19, 
‘‘eth—Goliath the Gittite” [eth, the mark of 
the accusative]. Perhaps, however, this is not 
his final opinion, for he refers in a footnote to 
Prof. Driver, on the text of Samuel (p. 272), 
where the more natural explanation is given 
that achi was substituted by the Chronicler for 
the true, original reading «th. The author 
passes into a more difficult field in the second 


SOME 


before the Massoretic; it is, however, equally 
worthy of perusal. Probably, however, the 





third essay will attract a wider circle of 








readers, as it deals with the more familiar 
subject of New Testament os usage. It 
is primarily a review of the late Dr. Hatch’s 
Essays in Biblical Greek, and a protest is made 
against that lamented writer’s too often 
arbitrary use of the Septuagint. Still it may 
fairly be said that the theories here offered are 
notinevery case, any morethan Dr. Hatch’s, self- 
evidently correct—take, for instance, the view 
of dixaos (Matt. i. 19) on p. 75, and Griitz’s view 
of the ‘aniyyim of the Psalms, as. poor, pious 
Levites, adopted on p. 82. The other essays are 
on the sacrificial sense of roriv, on the language 
of Galilee in the time of Christ, on historical 
evidence and the miracle of the Holy Thorn, 
and on certain text-critical problems of the 
Old Testament. The iast-mentioned is import- 
ant—more especially the second part, in which 
fifteen more or less probably corrupt passages 
are dealt with in a bold and often felicitous 
manner. 


The next book to be noticed is the work of 
an able Danish scholar (trained in Germany), 
who has become the successor of Franz 
Delitzsch at Leipzig. Though the Canon is 
referred to first in the title, it forms the 
subject of the smaller part of the work, and 
the treatment of it is not by any means as 
satisfactory as that in Wildeboer’s Dutch hand- 
book (now accessible in a German translation). 
For instance, on p. 27 we read these words: 


‘“‘The result is therefore this, that even the third 
part of the Old Testament writings, which in the 
time of Ben Sirach was as yet without firmly 
determined limits, had its canon finally closed even 
before the time of Christ, although we know 
nothing as to how or by whom this was accom- 
plished ; enough that the canon and the clear idea 
of the canon were there, and formed the basis of a 
definite dogmatic theory of the sacred writings’’ 
(p. 27). 

This is dangerous doctrine to put before 
students, and needs to be corrected from 
Wildeboer, whose work, at once progressive and 
‘‘reverent,”? we once more commend to our 
readers. The second part of Prof. Buhl’s 
work, however, is in a high degree instructive ; 
the concluding pages may be compared with 
Prof. Abbott’s first two essays mentioned 
above. 


A good book on Ezekiel has long been 
wanted; and until a fuller work can be 
produced, Prof. Davidson’s will be indis- 
pensable, not only for ‘school and col- 
lege” students, but for all who desire a 
thoroughly English, but not on that account 
uncritical, treatment of this difficult Prophet. 
Criticism is, of course, throughout presupposed ; 
and it will be interesting to some ms to 
try to find out from this commentary what 
position the learned author takes up on the 
deep matters connected with the subject. 
For as a rule Prof. Davidson has avoided 
expressi .g an opinion or the hardest ques- 
tions, not, we may be sure, from a want of 
interest in them, but from a sense that much 
was to be said on both sides, and that the 
public was but slowly rising to a comprehen- 
sion of their significance. One could hardly 
expect a very stirring book on Ezekiel yet, and 
certainly not from so cautious and theory- 
distrusting a writer. There are those who will 
feel that Ezekiel may yet in a certain sense 
be discovered, even though the hypothetical 
element may be large in the discovery. There 
is, perhaps, only one passage in which Prof. 
Davidson lets his own personal feelings appear. 
This is in the Introduction, where the 
differences between Ezckiel’s ritual details and 
those of the Law are referred to in connexion 
with the disputes of the Jewish doctors. 
‘‘ Hananiah ben Hezekiah of blessed memory,” 
is our author’s description of the man who had 
300 measures of lamp-oil brought him when pre- 
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paring to reconcile the weighty differences 
referred to. It is, no doubt, a humorous 
story ; but why not have quoted something a 
little more adapted to interest the reader in the 
Talmudic writings ? For instance, on the very 
next page of the treatise Chagiya we read this, 
in explanation of the greater length of Ezekiel’s 
account of his vision of God: “To what is 
Ezekiel like?” He is like a rustic who 
has seen the king. And to what is Isaiah 
like? He is like a townsman who has 
seen the king” (Chag. 13 6). Our author 
seems to be afraid of being lively, and 
many English writers of the Old Testament 
take after him. But he gives a great deal in 
a small space, and his book deserves the most 
attentive study, especially in those parts which 
relate to Ezekiel’s religious ideas. A consider- 
able amount of help, too, is given on the 
textual difficulties, which are great in Ezekiel. 
‘‘Many passages,” observes Prof. Davidson, 
‘* have baffled the ingenuity of the best scholars, 
and appear to be incurably confused.” And 
altogether, he says, one must take leave of the 
book with a certain sense of defeat. This is, at 
any rate, better than pretending to have the 
wisdom of the “Prince of Tyrus” (Ezekiel 
xxviii. 3), and does credit to the beautiful 
modesty of the oldest and ablest of Scottish 
Hebraists. 

The continuation of Dr. Bacher’s learned 
work on the Agada--that strange compound 
of study and sentiment which opens a window 
into the early Jewish mind and character—will 
be greeted by all lovers of Jewish lore. We 
have already said enough on the general merits 
of this interesting series of volumes, and will 
only'add thet the appearance of the Mishna 
makes a broad line of emarcation between the 
Tannaites (to whose Agada Dr. Bacaer’s former 
volumes were devoted) and the Amoraeans their 
successors. As Griitz remarks (History of the 
Jews, English edition, ii. 494): ‘‘ The Tannaites 
had treated the text of the Bible ; so also did the 
Amoraim treat that of the second code [the 
Mishna], and their discussions are stored up 
in the Gemara, which forms the second element 
in the Talmud [Tannaite — lecturer ; Amoraean 
virtually—expounder].’’ It should be added, 
however, that with ee to Agadic teachin 
there is no distinction between Tannaites an 
Amoraeans, and it is of Agada that Dr. Bacher 
discourses here. 


The last book on our list is the first part of 
a series of critical researches on the origin and 
development of the Hebrew accents; it deals 
with the origin of the vertical lines in the 
accentuation and their true Massoretic signifi- 
cance. It is the work of a young but iearned 
Jewish scholar, who has belt the good (or evil) 
fortune to light upon a field where few recent 
workers have preceded him, but also where the 
interest even of Hebrew scholars is somewhat 
difficult to gain. Dr. Biichler is as studious 
of accuracy as our learned countryman, Dr. 
Wickes, whose researches on the accents have 
won the approval of all experts ; but to give the 
details of iis theory would exceed the limits of 
our space. It is clear, however, that in the 
theory of Hebrew accentuation, as in other 
theories, simplicity is not a conclusive evidence 
of truth. We heartily commend this clever and 
exhaustive work to students of a difficult 
subject. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. G. W. LEITNER has this week returned 
to England, after a visit of some duration to 
Spain, Portugal, and Morocco, with a view 
to making arrangements for the next Oriental 
ae Difficulties having arisen with 
regard to the proposed meeting in Spain, 
it has now been definitely settled that the 





tenth congress shall be held at Lisbon, from 
September 23 to October 1 of the present year. 
The King of Portugal, who is himself a Hebrew 
scholar, has accepted the office of president ; 
and all the local arrangements will be made 
by the Geographical Society of Lisbon, of 
which Senhor Luciano Cordeiro is secretary. 
In addition to the usual list of subjects, there 
will be special sections for the discussion of 
questions relating to Portugal and the East, 
and to the Philippine Islands. Excursions are 
ae not only to Cintra, Batalha, and 

vora in Portugal, but also to Seville, Cordova, 
and Granada in Spain. It is expressly an- 
nounced that there will be no fétes. 


Pror. A. 8S. NAprer, of Oxford, is to be the 
new president of the London Philological 
Society ; and Mr. Henry Bradley, who retires 
after having held the chair for the usual term 
of two years, will become one of the society's 
vice-presidents. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in the press an 
important work by Mr. J. H. Round, entitled 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, dealing with all charters 
and documents which throw light on the con- 
stitution and state of Feudalism in Stephen’s 
reign. : 

Messrs. ELkIN Matuews & JonHn LANE 
will publish next week a book of poems by 
Michael Field, entitled Sight and Song. The 
aim of the little volume is to translate into verse 
the poetry expressed by the lines and colours of 
certain pictures seen by the author in English 
and Continental galleries. It will be printed 
by Messrs. Constable at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Press, in an edition limited to 400 copies. 


Mr. W. Carew Haz.itr has completed an 
elaborate work on the Livery Companies of the 
City of London, which will be published in a 
limited edition by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. Its object isto present an historical 
view of the origin and growth of all the City 
Companies, with an estimate of their political 
and social importance ; an account is also given 
of those guilds which have not survived, oz 
which have been merged in existing bodies. 
The volume will be illustrated with two 
coloured plates, and with 260 woodcuts in the 
text, exhibiting the coats of arms of the 
Companies, their plate, and other objects of 
interest. 


Tue late Wolcott Balestier’s short stories : 
‘*A Common Story,” ‘‘ Reffey,”” and ‘‘ Captain 
my Captain,” will be published immediately in 
one volume by Mr. William Heinemann under 
the title of The Averaye Woman. 


Mk. WiLtIAM HEINEMANN will also issue in 
one volume The Naulahkka, by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling and the late Wolcott Balestier, imme- 
diately on its completion in the Century 
Magazine in July. 


Mr. Joun HopGEs announces a series of non- 
controversial Christian biographies, to be called 
‘*Heroes of the Cross.” The two first will be 
St. (Gregory the Great, by the Right Rev. Abbot 
Snow, 0.5.B., and Christopher Columbus, by 
Mariana Monteiro. These will be followed by 
Hugh of Lincoln, by Canon Perry, and St. 
Stephen Harding, reprinted from Newman’s 
‘* Lives of the Saints.”’ 


An English translation of Prof. Godet’s 
Introduction to the New Testament will bs 
ublished by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edin- 
— The original work is to form three 
large volumes: Vol. I., containing St. Paul’s 
Epistles; Vol. II., The Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles; and Vol. III., Hebrews, 
Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. The 
first volume is now in the press, and 
arrangements have been made for the publica- 
tion of the translation as soon as possible 
after the original is ready. 





THE same publishers announce that the first 
volume of the authorised English translation of 
Prof. Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus will be 
published, in this country and in America, on 
May 23. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will issue im- 
mediately, as the first two volumes of his new 
series, ‘‘ The Great Educators”: Aristotle, and the 
Ancient Educational Ideals, by Prof. David- 
son; and Loyola, and the Educational System 
of the Jesuits, by the Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J. 


Messrs. Meravuen & Co. announce an 
edition of Byron’s Letters, with introduction 
and notes by Mr. W. E. Henley. 


UNDER the title From Punch to Padanaram ; 
Essays by a Roving Philosopher, Mr. Elliot 
Stock announces for immediate publication a 
volume of sketches by Mr. Alfred T. Storey. 


Messrs. Hurcuinson will in a few days 
publish a cheap edition of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s 
novel, A Modern Ulysses. 


WE may mention that an illustrated edition 
of Father Gasquet’s Henry VIII. and the 
English Monasteries is now being issued by Mr. 
— Hodges in monthly parts, at one shilling 
each. 

Mr. C. V. DurRHAM’s story, ‘‘ Parson Joel,” 
which appeared in All the Year Round for 
January, has been translated into German. 


Ar the meeting of the Royal Historical 
Society, to be held on Thursday next, May 19, 
a paper will be read upon ‘‘ The Publication of 
the Gascon Rolls by the English and French 
Governments,” by Prof. Montagu Burrows, of 
Oxford, who has already devoted some atten- 
tion to this subject in his history of the family 
of Brocas of Beaurepaire. 

On Friday and Saturday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell the Noll of the late 
Sydney Williams, of the firm of Williams & 
Norgate, which is very characteristic of the 
special tastes of theowner. It includes editions 
of Reynard the Fox, in many languages; an 
extraordinary collection of illustrations of the 
various known Dances of Death; old playing 
cards and treatises thereon ; works relating to 
Wyclif and his precursors; Shaksperiana ; and 
a number of the dialect translations of portions 
of Holy Scripture, made and printed at the 
expense of the late Prince L.-L. Bonaparte. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. H. Morse StrepHens, of Balliol College, 
Oxford—the historian of the French Revolution 
—has been appointed lecturer in Indian history 
for the Indian Civil Service students at Cam- 
bridge. 

THE degree of Master of Arts, honoris caus«, 
has been conferred by the University of Cam- 
bridge, upon Mr. 8, Schechter, reader in 
Talmudic. 

THE University Musical Society of Cam- 
bridge will perform an ode on June 13, in 
honour of the inauguration of the Duke of 
Devonshire as Chancellor. 


Pror. WESTLAKE, Whewell professor of 
international law at Cambridge, will on 
Tuesday next, May 17, deliver a special lecture 
upon “The International Doctrines involved 
in the recent Anglo-Portuguese Question, with 
regard to the Partition of Africa.” 

On Friday of this week Prof. Ray Lankester 
was to give a public lecture at Oxford upon 
“Points of General Interest in Animal Bio- 
logy”; and Mr. Everard F. im Thurn, from 
British Guiana, was to read a paper before the 
Junior Scientific Club. 


Mr. W. Lorine, of King’s, has been elected 
Craven scholar for a second term; and Mr. 
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A. G. Bather, also of King’s, has been ap- 
pointed to the Prendergast Greek studentship. 
The Lightfoot Scholarship, for ecclesiastical 
history, has not been awarded this year. 


THE abstract of the accounts of the University 
of Oxford for the year 1891 shows a total 
income of £66,987, of which £9979 was derived 
from estates, £5000 from the Clarendon Press, 
£11,153 from university dues, £5659 from 
examinations, £9600 from degree fees, and 
£313 from proctorial fines. For the first time, 
St John’s College pays £420 towards the 
endowment of the Laudian chair of Arabic. 


Pror. WILLIAM WALLACE, of Oxford, has 
undertaken to deliver a course of lectures on 
‘‘ Ethics,” at the second annual session of the 
School of — Ethics, to be held at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, during July and 
August. 


OxrorD and Cambridge each have a new 
academical paper this term: the Jsis and the 
Cambridge Observer. ° 


Ar the meeting of Convocation of London 
University, held on Tuesday of this week, Mr. 
E. H. Busk was unanimously elected chairman, 
in succession to the late Dr. Wood ; and his name 
also received a large majority of votes for sub- 
mission to the Crown for the vacant fellowship. 
A resolution was carried, advocating degrees in 
language; but Mr. James Sully and Mrs. 8. 
Bryant were unable to obtain sufficient support 
for their proposal to institute a new degree 
recognising the importance of a scientific study 
of education. 


Tue Rev. Dr. J. W. Stubbs, the historian of 
Dublin University, bas published in a pamphlet 
Cangmans various English and Latin speeches 

elivered in connexion with the foundation of 
Trinity College (1592) by Archbishop Loftus, 
the first provost. These speeches, which are 
now printed from a MS. at Armagh, have 
hitherto been published incorrectly. 


The committee formed under the presidency 
of the Marquis of Lorne, for the restoration of 
the library of Toronto University, have brought 
their labours to a close. Having sent out 
about 30,000 volumes, they are now forwarding, 
as a& last instalment, four further cases of 
books, containing some 350 volumes of 
Prussian scientific publications, the gift of the 
German Emperor. 


WE have received the Calendar of the Madras 
Christian College for 1891-92, which is, we 
believe, the first that has been issued. This 
institution was founded in 1837 by the Rev. 
John Anderson, in connexion with the Church 
of Scotland, and was the first to give instruc- 
tion in English to natives of Southern India. 
At the time of the Disruption, its teachers 
sided with the Free Kirk, as, indeed, did all 
the Scotch missionaries in India. In 1877, other 
Protestant bodies were included, such as the 
Wesleyans and the Church Missionary Society ; 
and the present name was adopted. It now 
consists of two departments—a college proper, 
teaching up to the requirements of the Madras 
University ; anda school. The annual expendi- 
ture upon both together is about £10,000; 
while of the total income one half is derived 
from fees, and the remainder in about equal 
proportions from home subscriptions and from 
the government grant. In the college proper 
there are ten professors (all Europeans), two 
assistants, eight tutors, and twelve pandits. 
The number of students is 632; of whom 42 
matriculated at the University, 88 passed the 
F.A. examination, and 171 the B.A. Gymnastics 
18 compulsory, and there is a flourishing cricket 
club. A list is given of all the graduates from 
the beginning, with a statement of their present 
occupations, 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE BRIDE OF DEATH, 


Suggested by Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s picture (No. 
267) in the New Gallery. 


Amin the springing grass and blooming flowers 
A maiden lies in indolent delight, 
And dreams a future full of rosy light, 
Whilst round her sweetly swoon the summer hours. 


A tall and sculptured Pan above her towers, 
She dimly sees the great god gleaming white, 
His cad and solemn eyes devoid of sight, 

Whilst from his flute a silent song outpours. 


In vision now she sees Love’s dearest face, 
Who woos her with a passion-laden breath, 
And clasps her in a mystical embrace ; 
Yet Love shall never give her life his grace, 
For Fate her doom hath sternly fixed, and saith, 
‘*This maid shall be the bride alone of Death.’’ 


W. EL A. A. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


A NEw quarterly review, specially devoted to 
the interests of liberal religious thought, has 
recently been started in America. It is called 
the New World, and is published at Boston. A 
notice contained in the first number, which 
appeared last March, explains the object held 
in view by the editors, and defines the suffici- 
ently wide limits within which their contri- 
butors will work. The New World will not be 
the organ of any one religious sect or school, 
and apparently will deal with all topics whether 
philosophical, literary, or social, in so far as 
they can be studied from a religious point of 
view. The first number already exhibits a 
considerable diversity of opinion on the part 
of the contributors, although a!l profess their 
adhesion to a liberal and progressive theology. 
In America, asin England, orthodox Christianity 
has felt the necessity of abandoning some of its 
old positions and seriously modifying others. 
But while with us the result has been a fresh 
development of metaphysical dogmatism, in 
America the movement is rather in the direction 
of mysticism and sentiment. Articles by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott on ‘‘ The Evolution of Christi- 
anity,” by Prof. Schurman on ‘The Future of 
Liberal Religion in America,” and by Mr. 
Alger on “The Common, the Commonplace, 
and the Romantic,” seem to offer examples of 
this evolution, which is incisively criticised by 
Mr. E. H. Hall in one of the best written papers 
of the number. On the whole it may safely be 
predicted that the views chiefly represented in 
the new periodical will not differ much from 
those of Dr. Martineau ; and indeed that inde- 
fatigable veteran is named among the prospec- 
tive contributors, while papers by Prof. Julius 
Wellhausen and Mrs. Humphry Ward are 
promised for the next number. English 
scholarship and criticism are already well re- 
presented in the first number by Mr. Estlin 
Carpenter, who traces the ‘‘ Theistic Develop- 
ment of Buddhism,” and by Mr. Upton, who 
analyses the ‘‘ Theological Aspects of the Phil- 
osophy of T. H. Green.” The latter seems to 
succeed in showing that Green’s philosophy 
excludes belief in a personal God, freedom of 
the will, and human immortality. But is it 
not a mistake to call the famous Oxford pro- 
fessor a Hegelian’ It seems to us that Green 
was no more a Hegelian than Mr. Spencer is a 
Comtist. He may have been stimulated by 
Hegel; but his philosophy was evolved by 
direct descent from the systems of Berkeley and 
Kant. 


Mr. ANDREW OLIVER contributes to the 
Antiquary some interesting notes concerning 
the memorial brasses and fragments thereof 
which are to be found in London museums. 
They are not so numerous as we had thought. 
Considering how many churches have, in recent 








times, been robbed of their brasses, there must, 
one would hope, be many still preserved in 
private repositories. Mr. James Hilton con- 
tributes another paper—the ninth—on chrono- 
grams. He is the authority on this fantastic 
form of liierature. We must admit that his 
papers thereon are not without value, but they 
are very dull reading. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite 
has a learned paper on an altar stone in Bolton 
Priory, which is said to have in it a repository 
for relics. The little cavity so named is, we 
think, the sunk recess for a small monumental 
brass. The Catholic altars were displaced early 
in the reign of Elizabeth, many were broken 
up, others put to secular uses, but in some 
places they were paved into the floor. At 
Northorpe in Lincolnshire, a monumental brass 
of the seventeenth century is inserted in the 
old altar slab, and at Scotter in the same county 
an inscription to a former rector is engraved 
thereon. 


THe Library for March, which has only 
just been issued, contains a long and apprecia- 
tive notice of the late E. C. Thomas (see also 
AcADEMY for February 27), from the pen of his 
friend H. R. T., who wrote jointly with him 
the article on “Libraries” for the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. At the end is a list of 
the books which Thomas wrote or translated, 
and also of the papers which he contributed to 
periodicals: His admirable edition of the 
Philobiblon of Richard of Bury will always 
keep his memory green among book-lovers. 
The same number gives the third and conclud- 
ing part of Miss 8. T. Prideaux’s painstaking 
bibliography of book-binding; and _ reprints 
John Durie’s curious pamphlet of the Common- 
wealth period (1650) on ‘The Reformed 
Librarie-Keeper.”” We may add that this 
magazine is now to be obtained only at the 
office of the Library Association, 20, Hanover- 
square. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bertueav, Ch. Essai sur les lois dela population. Paris: 
Chevalier-Maresceq. 6 fr. 

Bintz, J. Der Einfluss der ars poetica d. THoraz auf die 
deutsche Litteratur d. 18. Jahrh. Hamburg: Herold. 

* iarage 1. Paris: Cal I 8 fr. 50 

Gyp. iage civil. Paris: mann Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Haraszti, Jules. La Poésie d’André Chénier. Paris: 
Hachette. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Janet, P. Fénelon. Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 

Janset, C. Le Capital, la spéculation et la finance au 
XIXe Sitcle. Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 

Kvaprericn, J. Zur Sprache d. Lustspieldichters R. B. 
Sheridan. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 

ae G. L’Art impressionniste. Paris: Durand-Ruel. 
50 


r. 

Leroy-Beautiev, A. La Papauté, le socialisme ct la 
démocratie. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c¢. 

— Catulle. Luscignole; roman. Paris: Dentu. 
3 fr. 50 ¢ 


r. . 

Repiicn, C. Ch. Lessing’s Briefe. Neue Nachtriige u. 
Berichtiggn. Hamburg: Herold. 2M. 50 Pf. 

Souza, R. de. Le rythme poctique. Paris: Didier. 3 fr. 
50 c. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Bramsaca, W. Die verloren geglaubte Historia de Sancta 
Afra Martyre u. das Salve kegina d. Hermannus Con- 
tractus. Karlsruhe: Groos. 15 M. 

Harnackx, A. Medicinisches aus der iiltesten Kirchen- 
geschichte. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4M. 

Scuumany, G. Die Wellhauscn'sche Pentateuchtheorie, in 
ihren Grundziigen dargestellt u. auf ihre Haltbarkeit 

Karlsruhe: Reiff. 1M. 20 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Avtarp, A. F. Le culte de la raison et le culte de l’étre 
supréme (1793-4). Paris: Alcan. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Cosxac, le Comte G. J. de: Mazarin et Colbert. Paris: 
Pion. 15 fr. 

Guerre Napoléonienne. Campagne de 1813 en Allemagne. 


gepriift. 


Fragments stratégiques. cr Fase. Paris: Baudoin. 
3 fr. 50 ¢. 
Hrvuza, E. Beitriige zur Geschichte d. griechischen u. 


riémischen Familienrechtes. I. Die Ehebegriindg. nach 
attischen Rechte. Erlangen: Deichert. 3 M. 

Reori, W. Ueb. die Chronik d. Cosmas v. Prag. Dorpat: 
Karow. 2M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Berursr, A. N. Icones fungorum ad usum sylloges Saccar- 
~— accommodatae. Fasc. Il. Berlin: Friedliinder. 
24M. 

Hersant’s, J. F., siimtliche Werke. Inchronolog. Reihen- 
fo hrsg. v. K, Kehrbach. 6. Bd, Langensalza 

Beyer, 5M 
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Kerersteix, H. Die philosophischen Grundlagen der 
Physik nach Kant. Hamburg: Herold. 2M. 50 Pf. 
Rotres, E. Die aristotelische Auffassung vom Verhiiltnisse 
Gottes zur Welt u. zum Menschen. Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller. 3M. 

Srecx, C. Physiologie d. menschlichen Athmens, nach 
eg Cee dargestellt. Leipzig: Vogel. 6 M. 
40 PE. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
Florentine Sanskrit MSS., examined. 


———— 


Avurrecut, Th. 
Leipzig: Kreysing. 8 M. 

Conevs inscriptionum latinarum. Vol. II. Suppl«ementum. 
Inscriptionum Hispaniae latinarun supplementum, ed. 
Ae. Hiibner. Berlin: Reimer. 54 M. 

Kiussmann, M. Excerpta Tertullianea in [sidori Hispalensis 
Etymologiis. Hamburg: Herold. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Krarr, Ph. Konjugationswechsel im Neufranzisischen von 
1500 bis 1800 nach Zeugnissen v. Grammatiken. Ilam- 
burg: Herold. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Kuyze, O. “The desputisoun bitwen the bodi and the 
soule,” e. textkritischer Versuch. Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller. 2M. 40 Pf. 

Scuenkx, R. De dativi possessivi usu Ciceroniano pars I. 
Ifamburg: Herold. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Scnousa vetera in Nicandri Alexipharmaca e codice Get- 
tingensi edita. Adiecta sunt scholia recentia. Recen- 
sionem ab E. Abel incohatam ad finem perduxit R. Vari. 
Berlin: Calvary. 3 M. 50 Pf. 


VORRESPONDENCE., 


THE FOLKLORE OF WALES. 
Oxford : May 10, 1892. 

A friendly writer in the Saturday Review 

closes his notice of Mr. Yeatss ‘Irish Fairy 
Tales ” with the following words: 
‘If the Child’s Library will only confine itself to 
traditional tales of the best, no nursery can desire 
a more agreeable present. For example, perhaps 
Mr. Rhys’s Welsh tales might be reprinted from 
a place inaccessible to children—Cymmrodorion — 
where they exist at present.”’ 

With regard to this, I beg to say that my 
folklore contributions to the Cymmrodor are 
being edited to form a part of my volume on the 
Folklore of Wales and the Isle of Man, which 
is to be published by the Clarendon Press. So 
I am in hopes of effectually putting an end to 
the complaint that the folklore in question is 
not sufficiently accessible ; and the reviewer's 
suggestion of a future selection for children is 
one which I shall be happy to consider. 

J. Ritys, 








AN ANCIENT FORM OF SUBMISSION. 
London : May 7, 1592. 

Last month, when the Hunzas surrendered, 
near Nilt Fort, to Lieuts. Manners-Smith and 
Townsend, they grovelled on the ground and ate 
grass (see 7'he 7'imes for April 25, 1892). 7'he 
7'imes correspondent alleges that this was equiv- 
alent to a prayer for quarter, and that the 
Hunzas thereby showed ‘‘ that they were no 
longer fighting men, but as mere beasts of the 
field,”’ 

I do not venture to say whether either or 
neither of these glosses is correct. I would 
only point out that in the eleventh century the 
practice of grovelling on the ground and eat- 
ing grass seems to have existed in at least one 
European country, as a recognised form of 
submission. 

Thus in Spain, when the Cid performed his 
omildanza to King Alfonso : 

‘* A todos los sos estarlos mand6, 

Sinon i estos cavalleros que querie de corazon. 

Con unos quince i tierra s firié, 

Como lo comidia el que en buena ora nacidé. 

Los hinoios ¢ las manos en tierra los fincé ; 

Las ye rhas del campo ad divntes las tome ; 

Lorando de los oios tanto avie el gozo mayor. 

Asi sabe dar omildanza 4 Alfonso so sejior.”’ 

(Poema del Cid, vv. 2027-2034 ) 
Literally rendered : 
** All his men he bade them stay as they were, 

Excepting those cavaliers whom he loved in his 

heart. 

With fifteen of them he alighted on the ground, 

As he had determined, he that was born ina 

good hour. 

His knees and his hands in the ground he fixed them, 

The grasses of the field in his teeth he took them, 

Weeping with his eyes—such great joy had he. 

Thus he knew how to make submission to 

Alfonso, his lord.’’ 














The ancient Irish act of submission was 
somewhat less degrading. The beaten man 
knelt on the ground and took between his teeth 
the point of his conqueror’s sword or javelin 
(see Keating, History of Ireland, O’Mahony’s 
translation, p. 436). This was called giallud fri 
claideb, ‘‘submission at the sword’s point,” 
Lebar na hUidre, 116b, 28. 

The three instances above mentioned may be 
added to the lists of similar practices in 
J. Grimm’s Deutsche Iechtsalterthiimer and in 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Ceremonial Institutions. 

WHITLEY STOKEs, 








THE PEDIGREE OF ‘‘ JACK’? AND SOME ALLIED 
NAMES, 


I, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford: Ap.il 30, 1892. 


I hope in this and a following letter to 
render unnecessary any further controversy as 
to whether “Jack” is a diminutive of the 
English Johan, or whether it is borrowed from 
the French for James. 

To Dr. Chance’s second reply I think I need 
only rejoin— 

1. That I omitted to quote Prof. Skeat’s 
explanation of ‘donkey’ and the Scottish 
diminutives in -ikie because I thought it 
mistaken, and that I will make good my 
position. 

2. That I never disputed the existence of 
modern diminutives in -y. 

3. That I never derived Johnny from Jonky, 
and that Dr. Chance seems to have overlooked 
my footnote. 

4. That I did not in either letter derive 
Willy and Tommy from Wilié and Tommé ; 
but that, if I had, there would have been no 
‘* flagrant contradiction.” I merely held that 
they were ‘‘ virtually identical” with those 
fourteenth century forms, and were not made 
out of the more recent Will and Tom. 

5. That I find my friend (who was Mr. 
Mayhew) did not mean to maintain the opinion 
I attributed to him as regards the French 
spellings with the double guttural, so that I 
abandon that point. But, when Dr. Chance says 
that the Eng. ‘ jakke,” a coat of mail, is 
derived from the French ‘ jaque,” I suggest 
that the contrary is more probable, because 
(1) the word is found in England as early as 
1375, while Ducange gives no French instance 
so early; and (2) Palsgrave also has the spelling 
‘‘iacq’”’ for the French word: unless it was a 
loan-word from English, with two pronuncia- 
tions, like its English original, I do not see 
how it came to be without a final e—which in 
Palsgrave’s time would not naturally have 
become mute in French. 

To Canon Isaac Taylor I have only to answer 
that I never derived Jack from Jenkin, but 
derived both Jack and Jenkin from Jankin, a 
diminutive of Johan (= John); that he has 
pretty clearly proved an important point, that 
in the North of England Jak was regarded, 
circa 1379, as representing not James but 
John; and that by mentioning the existence 
of a name Jonkynson, though he gave no 
reference, he has set me on a prolonged index- 
hunt, which has furnished me with a very 
important collection of forms, and has ended 
with the discovery of the perfect godsend of a 
passage which I will now quote. 

The book is //istoria Monasterii S. Augustini 
Cantuariensis in the Rolls Series. The date of 
its completion is almost certainly about 1414, 
and its author almost certainly Thomas of 
Elmham. On p. 338 he calls attention to a 
customary corruption of the name Ethelbertus, 
and he then proceeds : 

‘** Mos enim est barbaricae locutionis et maxime 
Saxonum, verba ac nomina, etsi non transponere, 
transformare tamen apocopando, ac saepius 





syncopando: ut pro Thoma Zomme sive Tomlin; 
pro Johanne Jankin sive Jacke; et in omnibus 
talibus apocopae et syncopae quasi apponuntur 
epenthesis et paragoge; unde is corruptio 
barytona vitium, ut mihi videtur, inexcusabile 
comprimit, cum improprietas excusabilis approbari 
non poterit per figuras.”’ 

Now I do not claim for Thomas of Elmham 
either infallibility or even a scientific knowledge 
of language. But he was a learned man, 
whose remarks show that he had paid atten- 
tion to the popular forms of English proper 
names, and he must have had an acquaintance 
with those forms which, perhaps, no amount of 
research will give us. Moreover, he was born 
while Jacke yet existed as a dissyllable, and he 
wrote while thousands of French Jacques’s still 
owed allegiance to England. And he tells us 
quite distinctly that Johannes was transformed 
into Jankin and Jacke. 

I shall now give the results of my fuller 
knowledge of the history of Jack and Jock, 
giving dates and references, and marking with 
a * all forms which I cannot at present prove 
to have existed. But first let me explain why 
there comes to be so much difficulty about pro- 
ducing forms, and why I am not able to 
produce each in its exact chronological order. 

As I shall show, Jacke had come into 
existence at least as early as 1312. Now of 
that date we have next to no English prose 
that is not purely religious. We also have 
next to no English poetry of that date which is 
not either religious or romantic. Consequently 
we have to look to official records for our 
popular names. But the ordinary language of 
these records is Latin ; and, although they give 
the surnames at least approximately in their 
English forms, they Latinize the forenames, so 
that we cannot find such a name as Jacke at all 
unless in the form of a surname, as Jackeson, 
or unless the owner has no surname given him 
—which is the case with the Jacke of 1512. 
The Year Books, indeed, are in French, and give 
the forenames in their English forms—but in 
what English forms? We have hundreds of 
Jon’s in the Year Book for 1292, but not a 
single Jankin ; and the explanation is that the 
law does not record names in their pet forms. 
There is a very celebrated case, the most 
frequently quoted case I know, in which two 
persons were hanged for the projected murder 
of w third. The parties were named respec- 
tively Jack, Jimmy (Jim, Jimmee), and Billee 
(Bill, Billy), but there is no doubt that, if any 
official records of that case exist, these persons 
will appear in them as John, James, and 
William. Their actual styles have only been 
preserved by a vates sacer, and the parties in 
the 1292 suits had no vates sacer. Luckily the 
Record of Caernarvon in 1335, &c., gives Welsh 
forenames in their common forms, and by the 
richness of its derivatives from Jonkin enables 
us to infer what we have lost from the scarcity 
of similar records. 

In the Orrmulum, written about, or soon after, 
1200, John (found only as a New Testament 
name) is always Johan. The metrical accent 
proves that it was pronounced in two syllables, 
with the accent on the second ; and the writer 
shows that the o and the a were both long, by 
leaving the / and the x undoubled—it being his 
well-known practice to double consonants after 
short vowels. The reader will find three 
instances on the last page of Holt’s ed., vol i. 

flohan is also found with the accent on the 
-an in a poem which Dr. Richard Morris dates 
just before 1250 (ZK. E. 7. S., 49, p. 38, 1. 26); 
it there rimes with ivrdan. It also rimes with 
the same Jordan in Cursor Mundi (167, 
where one MS. spells it Ioan), and with other 
words ending in -an; Dr. Murray puts the 
poem at about 1275. 


+ In old English MSS. I is continually used 
as = Jd. 








lin : 
ibus 
atur 
ptio 
bile 
bari 
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From this Johan arose: (1) Joan and Jan, 
(2) Johan and Jon. In the Bodleian MS. Laud 
Mise. 108, which Dr. Horstmann is certainly 
right in placing before 1300, Johan is pro- 
nounced as one syllable, riming with words in 
-on, and that is henceforth the ordinary custom 
in verse ;t it also came to be spelt Jon, and 
this is the regular form in the Year Book of 
1292 (Rolls Series). 

Jan is still used for John in Berks, Hants, and 
West Somerset (2. D. S., 56, 40, 50); it is also 
found as a surname in Scotland in 1331-7 (Rot. 
Scotiae i, 485), and in Surrey in 1360 (Literae 
Cantuar. ii. 394, in Rolls Series). As from Jon 
we get Jones as a Somerset surname in 1322, so 
from Jan we get Janes (still current among us) 
as a Gloucester surname in 1325 (Parl. Writs ii., 
div. 2, 255 and 727), while, beside Jonson and 
Johnson, we still have Janson. The same 
doubling of form arose in the feminine—we 
have Jane{ (or Janne) and Joan (generally 
spelt Jone in the old texts I have seen), Janet 
and (commonly in the fifteenth century) Jonet. 

From Jan we get alittle before 1250 Ianekin, 
so spelt in a contemporary MS., or ‘‘ ianekyn”’ 
as spelt in a MS. of the end of the same century 
(E. E. T. 8. 49, pp. 188-9, 1. 56). The name 
was then so common that it is used in that 
passage as a generic name for young men in 
general, Janekyn is found as a surname at 
“Chiriton” in 1329 (Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
Edward III., 365). 

From Janekin or Janekyn came Jankin or 
Jankyn, of frequent occurrence in Chaucer (e.9., 
Wif of Bathe’s Prologue, 1.628, where both 
Iankyn and Iankin are spelt by different MSS.). 
Iankyi is also found in Herefordshire in 
1422 (E. £. T. S. ixxxviii. 50). I find Jankin 
as a surname in’ Hunts in 1279 (Rot. Hundred., 
ii, 678), Jankyn in Wales in 1335, and Jankyns 
as a Staffordshire surname in 1327 (W. Salt. 
Arch. Soc. vii. pt. 1, 233). And in my first 
letter I referred to Tusser’s Fiwe Hundred Pointes 
of Good Husbondrie (ch. 10, st. 45) for Jankin 
used as late as 1580 as a generic name for male 
servants. But, as a flattening of the a in 
Jane or Janne produced Jenny and (Tusser, /. ¢.) 
Jenikin, so a flattening of the a in Jankin§ 
(-yn) produced Jenkin (-yn), which eventually 
superseded the older form altogether. I find 
Jenkynson in Durham as early as 1358 (Surtees 
Soc. Ixxxii. 22), if the name has been rightly 
read; Jenkinson at Skipton (Yorks) in 1468 
(Surtees Soc. xlv. 339); and Jenkyn as a 
surname at York in 1469-70 (Surtees Soc. 
xxxv. 73). The pedigree of one of the 
many families named Jenks which I find 
in a Bodleian MS. (MS. Blakeway vi. 4) 
gives an interesting sequence of corruptions 
from this stem. Since the middle of the 
sixteenth century the family have spelt their 
name Jenks almost without variation, but 
before then there were three generations named 
Jenkes, who were preceded by two generations 
named Jenkys—the first Jenkys being the son 
of Jenkin Cambury. This is an excellent 
instance, moreover, of the dropping of final n 
when s is to be added. 

Beside Janekin and Jankin, however, if not 
t In Heywood’s Mery play betwene Johan Johan, 
§e., printed in 1533, Johan rimes almost ex- 
clusively with words in -an; in this case, it is 
probably meant to = Jan. 

{ It must not be forgotten that in the sixteenth 
ceutury this would be pronounced with @ as in 

father.’’ I bave not gone into the history of the 
feminine forms, but have noted Jane (in Hereford - 
shire ?) in 1422 (B. FE. 7. 8. xxviii. 50), and in the 

1558 Visitation of Exsex (Harl. Soc. xiii) I find 
Janne thrice in four consecutive pages (117-20). 

_) We even get Jen=Jan—John, inthe name of 
Robert Griffith ap Jen, in Denbighshire, temp. Eliz. 
(Proc in Chancery, Q. Eliz. i. 375.), and Thomas 
Jen In London in 1603 (Middlesex County Records, 
1. 287). And Jens is a London surname in 1575 
(Aeg. of St.|Botolph, Bishopsgate, i. 275). 








before them, there were probably the forms 
*Janeken and *Janken. There were Anglo- 
Saxon diminutives in -cen (Sweet, New Eny. 
Grammar, 1590), and diminutives in -ken are 
to be found in modern dialect—for in six lines 
on p. 21 of Chambers’s Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland there are by the side of ‘‘ manikin ”’ 
and ‘‘ napkin ”—both literary words—no fewer 
than four diminutives in -ken (thoomiken, 
tooniken, hosiken, nosiken), We shall see by- 
and-by that the Scottish derivatives of Jon 
point to the existence of Jonken, and similarly 
the existence of Janken is indicated by 
Lydgate’s form Jenken (Skeat, Specimens of 
Eng. Lit. 26). Jenken is also found as a sur- 
name in Monmouthshire in 1535-6 (Valor Kecl. 
iv. 358), and in Kent in 1669 (Harl. Soc. xxiii. 
163), while a Jenkenson in Oxon in 1568 (//arl. 
Soc. i. 52) is the son and grandson of a Lanca- 
shire Jenkenson and Jenkensonne. 

The passage in Lydgate of itself strongly 
supports the derivation I have been maintain- 
ing. The poem is ‘‘ London Lyckpeny,” the 
line ‘‘Some songe of Jenken and Julyan for 
there mede,” i.e, some for payment sang 
songs about Jack and Jill (= lads and lasses). 
No one knows better than Prof. Skeat that 
Jill = Julyan = Juliana, but he did not see 
that Jenken is simply a longer form of Jack, 
as Julyan of Jill; consequently in commenting 
on this line in his Specimens (375) he has sug- 
gested that Julyan = the male saint of that 
name, and he has not given any explanation at 
all as regards Jenken. For early examples of 
Jack and Jill see the Towneley Mysteries 
(Surtees Soc. iii.), p. 28, ‘‘ Sir, for Jak nor for 
Gille wille I turne my face” (quoted by 
Bardsley), also ‘‘ Thei weyl asseylle both Jacke 
and Gylle,” in a fifteenth century MS. (Jeliy. 
Ant. ii. 247), and “‘iangylle nether with Iak ne 
Iylle,” in a MS. of about 1500 (2. #. 7. S. 
xxxii. p. 22, 1. 90). 

Either out of Jankyn or out of *Janken arose 
Jacke, found in Yorkshire in 1311-12 (Surtees 
Soc., xlix. 439), but possibly of much earlier 
origin—for we find Jakkes as a surname in 
Hunts in 1279 (Rot. Zundred., ii, 612). In South 
England, Jacke was a dissyllable as late as the 
end of the fourteenth century ; we find it so in 
the Canterbury Tales (e.g., 1. 3708), and in 
Gower’s Vox clamantis (i. 790) it appears as a 
trochee in Latin verse. The difficulty about 
obtaining it from Jankin is that we ought to 
find an intermediate Jacky+—which we do not 
find unless our modern Jacky is a nursery 
survival of it—and that we have to suppose the 
final vowel worn down into the common Middle- 
English termination -e, which does not seem 
unnatural, but to which I cannot at present 
offer a parallel. It would accordingly seem 
simpler to derive Jacké from *Janken, through 
an intermediate *Jakken; and the dropping of 
the final -n would find its exact phonetic 
parallel in the transition from ‘“‘smacken” to 
**smacké ” and “smack.” On this supposition 
our modern Jacky would be one of three things : 
(1) a new creation from Jack—which I gravely 
doubt, (2) a formation from Jacké, or (3) a 
separate formation from Jankyn (as jolly from 
hollin ?) 

In the development of Jacke, or Jakke (as it 
was often spelt), from either *Janken or 
Jankin there is this further difficulty, that in 
English no undoubted case seems to be known 
of -nk passing into-kk or -ck. Butin Icelandic, 
as Mr. Mayhew tells me, this change had been 
quite common: as an instance he gives bakki = 
our ‘‘ bank.” And I shall show good cause to 


t Of course, Jacky would be preceded by 
Jakkyn ; and, as Jakke passed into the common 
fifteenth century Jak, so Jakkyn might pass into 
Jakyn, which we find in Kent as early as 1313-4 
(Arch. Cantiana xii. 295). ‘‘ Robert Jakys son’’ 
in Norfolk in 1468 (Paston Letters, ii. 327) is also 
worth noticing. 





believe that it took place not merely in the one 
case of Jacke, but in that of several other names 
formed from a stem, J-nk-n, as diminutives of 
Johan. 

Almost all Englishmen pronounce -nk as -ngk 
whenever they can without an obvious violation 
of etymology. For my own part, I say Jen-kin, 
but I am pretty sure that five men in every six 
say Jeng-kin. And so *Janken would tend to 
be pronounced Jangken, from which the 
transition to *Jakken would be easy. More- 
over, the pronunciation Jangken would tend to 
produce an alternative form *Janggen, from 
which we should get *Jaggen and Jagge. 
And accordingly we find that in the B-text of 
Piers Plowman one of the best MSS. reads 
Jagge instead of Jakke the only time the 
latter occurs (vi. 72). That is ina text of 1377; 
but the form had probably been developed at 
least as far back as 1256, when it is found as a 
surname in Northumberland (Surtees Soc. 
lxxxviii. 123). 

Lastly, of course from Jakke or Jacke came 
Jak or Jack. This seems to have happened in 
some parts of the kingdom at least as early as 
1319 (Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, 
ii. 361), when we find Jak as a surname— 
which we also do in Norfolk in 1330 (Calendar 
of Patent Rolls, Edward III., p. 561). Tn Wales 
we find ap Jak about 1352 (Record of Caern, 85). 
Jakson appears as a surname in Durham in 
1364 (Surtees Soc. Ixxxii. 29). Where a conso- 
nant is doubled in English, it regularly degener- 
ates into a single one in actual speech; hence 
Jake, a Scottish surname as early as 1270 (Cu/- 
endar of Doc. rel. to Scotland, i. 519), and a 
Cambridgeshire one as earlyas 1276( Jot. JZund. 
i. 54) may=Jacke, and the surname Jakes, 
found in Norfolk as early as 1318-9 (Parl. Writs 
ii., div. 2, p. 205) may=Jacks. ven Jaques 
and Jacques may only be variant spellings from 
the samestem. Ido not know how they are pro- 
nounced now, but in 1508-11 aparticularOxford 
graduate has his name spelt sometimes as 
Jakson, sometimes as Jaqueson (Jiegister of 
the University of Oxford, i. 62); in an Essex 
Visitation of 1612 we find a man called Jakes 
who had been called Jackes in the Visitation of 
1558 (Z/arl. Soc. xiii. 117, 305); and we find a 
sixteenth century Jakes of Dorset whose son’s 
name is spelt ‘‘ Jakes vel Jaques” (i). 353). 
These instances tend to show that in the six- 
teenth century Jakes and Jaques were merely 
variant spellings of Jacks, and had the same 
pronunciation with it. 

There is a curious bit of evidence in the 
Register of the University of Oxford (ii. pt. 2, 
27, pt. 3, 59), from which we may infer that 
in Wales, if nowhere else, the fourteenth 
century Jacké survived as a dissy llable at least 
as late as Elizabeth’s reiga. A certain David 
Jacke, of Brasenose College, graduated in 1576. 
His name is also spelt Jace—why? Because in 
Welsh ¢ always=/. But, if Jace was the 
Welsh spelling of his name, it must have been 
a dissyllable—for final ¢ is never mute in Welsh. 
Jacke itself, preceded by ‘‘ap”’, is found in 
Wales as early as about 1352 (Record of Caern. 
86, 87). 

Let a add that the degeneration of a double 
consonant into a single one will account for 
Jakyn (—‘Jakkyn = Jankyn), a Kentish sur- 
name in 1313-4 (Arch. Cantiana xii. 295), for 
Jakys (= either *‘Jakkys or *Jakyns), a Kentish 
surname in 1363 (Arch. Cant. xv. 263), and for 
Jakis, a Suffolk widow’s surname in 1515-6 
(Cal. of Bodleian Charters, 476). 

And that ends what I have to say about the 
derivatives of the Jank- stem, considered by them- 
selves. As regards the Jenk- sub-stemn, I would 
point out that as we have Jake, Jakyn, Jakys, 
and Jacks, so we have Jeke in Leicestershire in 
1391-2 (Cal. ing. post mortem iii. 144), Jekyn in 
Kent in 1358-9 (ib. ii, 210), Jekys at Kenil- 
worth in 1537 (Syllabus of Rymer, 775), and 
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Jecks (now spelt both Jecks and Jex) in Suffolk 
(Cal. of Bodleian Charters, 493). The Kenil- 
worth Jekys is said, in Dugdale (vi. 220), to 
have been also called Jakys. We likewise have 
Jeckys in Suffolk in 1374-5 (Cal. of Bodleian 
Charters, 415), Jekkes in Norfolk in 1460 ( Paston 
Letters, i, 530), and Jeken in Sussex in 1685 
(Suss. Arch. Coll. xv. 192). In the Puston 
Letters (ii. 350) we also have Jekson. 

From the sub-stem Jenk- arose a sub-sub- 
stem Jink-. In order to establish a particular 
connexion for one of its derivatives, I must 
consider that after the stem Jonk- and its 
sub-stem Junk- in my second and concluding 
letter. 

Epwarp W. B. NIcHOLsoN, 








‘“ EVER” AND ‘‘ YET.” 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: April, 1892. 

In the Acapemy for December 19, Mr. 
Mayhew says: ‘‘ Prof. Hempl illustrates the 
umlaut of @/re by the form wrende <drundi, 

The vowel « of «rende corresponds to 
a Germanic @, and is not due to /-umlaut.” 

While the «& in crende is as truly the 
i-mutation of G° & W.G. @ asis the @ in kiéce, 
as distinguished from that in /cnian (Sievers* 
§ 57 A®*), I must confess that I could hardly 
have chosen a more unfortunate illustration, 
because of the apparent identity of mutated and 
unmutated vowels. How I came to use this 
one is plain enough: I took the first word in 
the list given by Sievers (Addenda to the second 
German edition, p. 228): «merge, O. H. G. 
eimuria, would have been better. 

Whether my etymology of «/re be finally 
accepted or not, it must not be forgotten in 
proposing other explanations (Platt, ACADEMY, 
January 9, Cosijn- Bradley, U.ford Dictionary) 
that it is necessary to account for the spelling 
b in this word in Cur. Past., in which / was no 
longer so spelled, and that, consequently, the 
word cannot be derived from a word with /. 
Moreover, I cannot understand how anyone can 
be contented to explain a mutation by saying 
that, though there is no / in the word involved 
(feorh, Goth. fuirhwus), there is one in a word 
(/iras) that some have thought related to it. 

Allow me to add that the discussion of the 
origin of ‘‘ yet’’ (AcADEMY, December 19) has 
been transferred by Prof. Hart to the columns 
of Modern Language Notes (February, April). 

GroRGE HEMPL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 

Sunpay, May 15,7.30 pm _ Ethical. 

Monpay, May 16,8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
** Recent Bacteriological and Chemical Research in con- 
nexion with the Fermeatation Industries,” III, by Dr. 
Perey F. Frankland. 

8p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘ Primitive Man,” by Sir 
W. Dawson and the Rev. J. Mello. 

Turspay, May17,3pm. Royal [nsuitution: “ Photography 
in the Colours of Nature,” IL., by Mr. Frederick E. Ives. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: **The Reeent Movement of 
Labour in Different Countries, in reference to Wages, 
Hours of Work, and Efficiency,”’ by Mr. J. 8. Jeans, 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “The Dis- 
tribution and Measurement of Illumination,” by Mr. 
A. P. Trotter; **The Measurement of High Tempera- 
tures,”” by Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: ** Mud, a Material for 
Architecture in Persia and the East,” by Mr. William 
Simpson. 

8.3) p.m. Zrological : ‘‘The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the Land-Molliusea of the Philippine Islands,” by 
the Rev. A. Hl. Cooke; “ Resultats des Recherches 
Ornithologiques faites au Pérou par M Jean Kalinowski,” 
by Count Hans von Berlepsch and M. Jean Stolzmann ; 
“Lucioperca marina,” by Mr. G. A. Boulengr; * The 
Antelopes of the Genus Cephatophus,” by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas. 

Weopwespay, May 18,7 p.m. Meteorological: * Results of 
a Comparison of Richard Anémo-Ciné¢mogiaphe with the 
Standard Beckley Anemograph at the Kew Observatory,” 
by Mr. G. M. Whipple; ** Rain-drops.” by Mr. E. J. 
Lowe; *‘ Levels of the River Vaal at Kimberley, South 
Africa, with Remarks cn the Rainfall of the Watershed,"’ 
by Mr. W. B. Tripp. 


* Cook’s, ‘* which ‘may be more directly, related 
to,’’ is a doubtful extension of Sievers’s ‘*‘ zu.’’ 





8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Colour Blindness,” by 
Capt. W. de W. Abney. : . 
8p.m. Microscopical: “The Organs of Oviposition 
in certain Cattle Ticks,’ by Mr. R. T. Lewis; “The 
Penetrating Power of the Microscope,” by Mr. E. M. 
Nelson; ‘‘The Rings and Brushes of Crystals,’’ by Mr. 
E. M. Nelson. 
Tuvnrspay, May 19,3 p.m. Royal Institation : “ The Chemistry 
of Gases,” IV., by Prof. Dewar. 3 
4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Administration of 
the Imperial Census of 189( in India,” by Mr. Jervoise 
Athelstane Baines. 
8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 
830 p.m. Historical: ‘‘The Publication of the 
Gascon Rolls by the English and French Governments,” 
by Prof. Montagu Barrows. 
8.30pm. Antiquaries. 
Fripay, May 20, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: ‘The Earl of 
Surrey and his Poetry,” by Mr. Sidney L. Les. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Electro-Metallurgy,” 
by Mr. J. Wilson Swan. 
Sarurpay, May 21, 3 p.m. Royal Iastitution: “J. 8. 
Bach’s Chamber Music,” with Masical Illustrations, IV., 
by Mr. E. Danoreuther. 


SCIENCE. 
“ Hanpsook or Psycuoroay.”—Feeling and 
Will. By James Mark Baldwin, Professor 


in the University of Toronto. (Mac- 
millans. ) 


Guuves to the study of psychological science 
are becoming so numerous that the supply 
will shortly exceed the demand. Remember- 
ing what slight atteation is usually given 
to mental science at our universities, how it 
is entirely ignored in even liberal schools, 
one cannot but wonder how even the exist- 
ing stock of ‘‘ handbooks” is absorbed. Are 
we to suppose that the would-be teachers of 
the on-coming race have become possessed 
of a burning desire to undergo a training 
in the theory and art of education, implying 
preliminary knowledge of the workings of 
the mind, before entering upon their arduous 
vocation? Or is it the private reader of 
mature age, dissatisfied with the unpractical 
curriculum of his scholastic years, and 
anxious to repair omissions, who absorbs all 
these books? Whatever the explanation 
of the mystery may be, the phenomenon is 
certainly a striking one, and deserving of 
special note. Is it at all possible that the 
world is coming to see, with Wundt of 
Leipzig, that 

‘‘every branch of moral scienceneeds psychology 
for its adequate understanding. History and 
statistics may without it collect facts ; but every 
attempt at interpretation must have recourse 
to psychological motives. And no less will 
philological criticism, as well as the investiga- 
tion and application of the conceptions of 
economics and law, in future have to be guided 
by psychological considerations.” 

To those in search of a general syste- 
matic account of mental phenomena, 
thoroughly impartial, and embodying the 
results of the most recent inquiry, Prof. 
Baldwin’s Handbook may be cordially com- 
mended. Nothing important is omitted, the 
style is always clear, the references to further 
treatment closing the chapters are ample, 
and, on the whole, metaphysical assump- 
tions and inferences are suppressed. The 
second part now before us, on Feeling and 
Will, has distinctly the advantage over the 
first as regards the last point, and is per- 
haps comparatively more complete, the 
emotions being treated in great detail. The 
new volume is also more original, as will 
presently appear. 

The first two chapters on the structure 
and functions of the nervous system will, 
doubtless, in a future issue be consigned to 


These chapters are written with great care 
and judgment. The text is not overloaded 
with anatomical or merely physiological 
detail. The psychological bearings are 
strictly kept in view. The following is the 
apt ‘‘ final statement ” : 

| ** We are now in a position to give the general 
conception of nervous function in broadest 
statement: a statement the accepted terms of 
which have great sapeheteaioa significance, 
All the phenomena of consolidation (schip/en, 
‘downward growth’), on the one hand, illus- 
trate what is known as the law of Habit ; all 
the phenomena of specialisation (‘ upward 
growth’) illustrate the law of Accommodation; 
and the results of the two together, as trans- 
mitted by generation, illustrate the law of 
Inheritance. 

‘© 1. Law of Habit.—Physiologically, habit 
means readiness for function, produced by 
previous exercise of the function. Anatomi- 
cally, it means the arrangement of elements 
more suitably for a function, in consequence of 
former modifications of arrangement through 
that function. Psychologically, it means loss 
of oversight, diffusion of attention, subsiding 
consciousness. 

“©2. Law of Accommodation.—Physiologically 
and anatomically, accommodation means the 
breaking up of a habit, the widening of the 
organic for the reception or accommodation of 
a new condition. Psychologically, it means 
reviving consciousness, concentration of atten- 
tion, voluntary control—the mental state which 
has its most general expression in what we 
know as Interest. In Habit and Interest we 
find the psychological poles corresponding 
to the lowest and the highest in the activities of 
the nervous system.” 

Writing of the difference between per- 
fectly and imperfectly organised reflexes, 
cases of total and partial absent-mindedness, 
the author remarks: ‘this distinction was 
first pointed out, it is thought, by Carpenter, 
to whom the expression ‘ secondary-auto- 
matic’ is due”—an ignoring of the scien- 
tific insight of Hartley ( Observations on Man, 
Part I., chap. i., sect. 3, and elsewhere), 
to which Carpenter himself does justice 
(Mental Physiology, fourth edition, p. 16, 
note). 

Not a little of the difficulty encountered 
in the early study of mental science is due 
to the wavering use of terms expressive of 
elementary state and operations. The am- 
biguity of the word Feeling has often been 
commented on, and it has not been success- 
fully obviated in the treatment of Prof. 
Baldwin. The five pages of chap. iii. of the 
general introduction to Feeling we suspect 
will prove a stumbling-block to not a few. 
We are there told that “ feeling isthe subjec- 
tive side of any modification whatever of con- 
sciousness, or it is the simple awareness of 
the unreflecting consciousness ’’; that “ it is 
safe to speak of the feelings as phenomena 
of pleasure and pain,” but, “as concrete 
facts, pleasure and pain are always elements 
added to some conscious content”; and in 
opposition to writers who “find a something 
called feeling apart both from qualitative 
sensations and from pleasure and pain, 
‘‘Wundt’s later position seems more true, 
namely, that sensation and sensuous feeling 
are one and the same thing.” It would be 
somewhat hard after this to say what 
Feeling is not. The author tries to make 
matters clearer by observing 








the general introduction of the whole work. 





‘‘ what we mean by my consciousness in opp? 
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sition to your consciousness sums up feelings. 
You can know what I know, and you can will 
what I will, but you cannot by any possibility 
feel what I feel: this is subjectivity, this 
peculiar and unapproachable isolation of one 
consciousness from another.” 


But you cannot know what I know and will 
what I will any more than you can feel 
what I feel. You can have similar know- 
ledge and similar volitions to mine ; but so 
you can have indistinguishably like feelings. 
Psychology preper knows nothing of the 
contrast of subject and object. 1 agree 
with the professor that thore is no “ pure 
unqualitative feeling”; but then that is 
because feeling is never “simple aware- 
ness.” If it were, it would be ‘ unquali- 
tative.’ Nothing is gained by suppressing 
the term Consciousness in favour of Feeling. 
Further, if Feeling be always either pleasure 
or pain, it can never be “simple aware- 
ness.” Why not be content to accept the 
description of Feeling as pleasure and pain, 
and nothing but pleasure and pain? The 
identification of ‘‘sensation and sensuous 
feeling,” though “more true” than the 
non-qualitative view of feeling, is, it may 
be remarked, not quite true in the author’s 
judgment ; for, in reference to the cutaneous 
feelings, he observes, ‘‘here also a careful 
note must be made of the presence of 
leasure and pain, that is, such feelings 
es tone.” What need, however, of this 
addendum, ‘‘such feelings have tone?” For 
have we not been told ‘‘it is safe to speak 
of the feelings as phenomena of pleasure 
and pain? If there be exceptional cases, 
itis because such states are rich in tone, 
not because all tone is absent.” 

Feeling is divided into Sensuous and 

Ideal. In discussing the former, the author 
grapples with the difficult question of the 
relation of Sensation to Thought. The 
following is, in brief, his deliverance on this 
subject :— 
“Feeling and knowledge are, finally, only two 
sides of the original fundamental fact, con- 
sciousness, which is a dynamic creative thing in 
relation to its own content. It begins by 
creating blindly, impulsively, under the lead 
of cerebral processes: this is feeling. It ends 
by creating with prevision. selection, thought : 
this is knowledge.” 


The justification of this theory against 
rivals is somewhat too condensed ; but the 
position itself is sufficiently defended for 
clear comprehension, albeit the language of 
the foregoing citation is not beyond criti- 
cism. The contention is that sensation and 
thought are homogeneous, equally synthetic; 
the apparently associative processes by which 
the mental fabric is built up being really 
and essentially apperceptive. Usually, the 
two positions—the homogeneity of thought 
and sensation, and the apperceptive essence 
or basis of consciousness—have been held 
to be mutually exclusive ; but Prof. Baldwin 
contrives to maintain both, and thus to 
harmonise physiological and intellectual 
psychology. 

The author’s theory of sensuous pleasure 
and pain is that they are the reflex in con- 
Sclousness of enhanced or enfeebled vital 
processes. He maintains that in this psy- 
chologists of all periods are agreed, however 
divergent their modes of expression. 





The author deals at considerable length 
with Ideal Feeling. He first marks off 
Common from Special Ideal Feeling, and 
further subdivides the Special class into 
Emotions of Activity and Emotions of Con- 
tent, practically in agreement with Herbart’s 


formal and material groups. 


The chapter on Common Ideal Feeling is 
perhaps the most valuable in the book. 
The feelings alluded to are those most general 
modifications of consciousness which are 
*‘ due to the fact of mental synthesis itself.” 
Those treated at this stage of the work are 
Interest, Reality-feeling, and Belief. . 

By interests the author means stimuli of 
whatever kind to voluntary attention. They 
are distinguished from affects, the term 
employed by him for stimuli to involuntary 
attention. Accordingly, Interest as a mode 
of feeling is the name for the affective 
aspect of the apperceptive function purely. 
The writer complains, not without reason, 
that the topic has been inadequately dealt 
with by psychologists in general. 

Prof. Baldwin deserves great credit for 
clearly distinguishing Reality-feeling from 
Belief. Much of the prevalent confusion 
of thought on the subject of Belief is cer- 
tainly due to a failure to apprehend the 
distinction now taken. Prof. Baldwin seems 
perfectly justified in laying the stress upon 
it that he does, and in claiming originality 
for his exposition. 

Reality-feeling is the earlier phenomenon 
in mental history. It might be paraphrased 
as consciousness of presence to consciousness, 
acquiring proper meaning only when con- 
nected with the wnreality-feeling, grounded 
in unsatisfied impulse, or consciousness of 
absence to consciousness. This mere presence 
to consciousness is exhibited in the dream- 
state. ‘There is no distinction of percept 
and illusion in dreams, no opening for 
true belief. The low animal and the infant 
simply dream. Between the mere Reality- 
feeling and Belief proper, according to the 
professor, comes Doubt. We wake from 
our dream and find its images displaced 
by others which will not fit into the same 
frame with those of the sleeping hours; and 
recognising the images now present in con- 
sciousness as having had a similar previous 
location in consciousness, we discard the 
dream-images as illusory, and believe in 
the contents of our waking state. This 
implies intellectual affirmation and nega- 
tion, following not unfrequently even in 
mature life, and probably always in early 
life, on a state of hesitation, perplexity, or 
doubt. Now, for the first time, we expressly 
draw the contrast of reality and ideality. 
Our author remarks, ‘realities to me thus 
become what I| believe, and what I believe is 
what meets the requirements of my life.” 

The author carefuliy guards himself 
against a confusion of Belief and Will. 
Belief is consent, but it is a forced consent : 


‘Further, in cases in which belief is brought 
about by desire and will, there is a subtle con- 
sciousness of inadequate evidence, until by 
repetition the item desired and willed no 
longer needs volition to give it a place in the 
objective series. Then it is for the first time 
belief; but then it is no longer will.” 


In dealing with the Special Ideal Feelings, 
or Emotions, the largest space is devoted to 








SF 


the Emotions of Relation, and in particular 
to the ethical group of these. At this stage, 
perhaps, Prof. Baldwin even goes beyond 
the scope of his work, discussing and criti- 
cising theories of the Moral End. The 
writér’s standpoint may be gathered from 
the following note : 


‘“* While the treatment above is quite indepen- 
dent, its outcome in its philosophical bearings 
is similar to the doctrine of Herbart, its ethical 
implications are nearest the teaching of Sidg- 
wick, and in psychological detail it endorses 
in many points the analysis of Hodgson.” 


The account of Aesthetic Feeling is 
disappointingly brief. Ideal pleasure and 
pain are brought indirectly under the 
principle of the subjective aspect of vital 
furtherance and decline upheld at the 
stage of sensuous feeling. As regards 
asserted absence of tone in certain forms 
of feeling, Prof. Baldwin holds, with 
apparent truth, that their ‘‘ neutrality” is 
rather a mark of excess of tone than of 
defect, conflicting pleasure and pain being 
summed into seeming indifference. 

Will is considered under the two head- 
ings: Motor Aspects of Sensuous l’eeling, 
and Motor Aspects of Ideal Feeling. Under 
the former we have discussed the motor 
consciousness in general and involuntary 
movement; under the latter, voluntary move- 
ment and developed volition. 

The lowest form is the Reactive Con- 
sciousness, which is ‘“‘ simply consciousness 
of nervous reactions, and memories of such 
reactions or of their elements.” The con- 
sciousness of the hypnotised subject, where 
the man’s activity is determined mechani- 
cally through extraneous suggestion, is 
analogous to this of the normal individual 
where there is no self-apprehended execu- 
tive. 

The next stage is involuntary action 
where the stimulants are the antecedents 
termed by the author “ affects.” These are 
finally reducible to pleasure-pain and sug- 
gestion. There is, however, no clear line of 
demarcation between the reactive conscious- 
ness in its simplicity, and the manifestations 
of sensuous impulse and perceptional in- 
stincts. Neither involves ‘“ deliberation” 
or the idea of an end or of aself. It is not 
quite clear, indeed, whether Prof. Baldwin 
wishes the two phases of mind below voli- 
tion to be nicely distinguished ; for ke says 
‘‘impulse belongs to the reactive conscious- 
ness.” But, in hislist of “ affects,” he cites 
‘pleasure and pain, suggestion, impulse, 
and instinct”; remarking that ‘‘we may 
conclude that involuntary movement, when 
not spontaneous nor simply reflex, results from 
one or more”’ of these ; but the spontaneous 
and simply reflex movements would pre- 
sumably be those appertaining to the bare 
reactive consciousness. The point is not 
material, the passage from involuntary to 
voluntary movement being the real crux. 

‘* Voluntary movement is only a particular 
case of voluntary attention.” ‘To voluntary 
attention, then, we must go for explanation. 


‘* Selecting of one of many presentations takes 
place only in the attention; it is either itself 
involuntary or itself a fiat. If involuntary, it 
is a matter of reactive consciousness, in which 
case the resulting reaction in movement is in- 
voluntary also. When a man acts at random, 
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having no time for deliberation, or perhaps no 
information to deliberate on—throws a mental 
penny, so to speak, to guide his choice—his 
action is not voluntary at all.” 


The fiat of attention is the all-important 
fact. How do we come by this “ fiat” ? 
and what does it presuppose? Reading 
Prof. Baldwin’s statements over and over 
again, I cannot get any more out of them 
than that it is a condition of ‘ can’t-help-it- 
ness,” so to speak. The growing tension 
of the complex of affects and motives has 
become so overpowering that we can hold in 
no longer—we decide, we resolve, we act. 
“The feeling of fiat—Let it be! Let it go! 
I hold in no longer. The time is come for 
action and I act. Here the feeling is absolutely 
peculiar to the voluntary life. It is the kernel 
of felt self-agency. The outburst of the 
reactive consciousness is accompanied by a 
helpless runaway-horse feeling; but here the 
outburst is felt as the urging on of a steed well 
under rein. This is the consciousness of 
volition proper.” 

Turning over a few pages, we come to the 
averment: ‘ The attention moves through- 
out the series of elements, grasping, re- 
lating, retaining, selecting ; and when the 
integration it effects swells and fills con- 
sciousness—that is the fat. In the last 
result, accordingly, the “‘ fiat”’ is an integra- 
tion of ends absorbing and possessing con- 
sciousness. The metaphor above borders 
on the mixed. The reactive consciousness 
is exemplified by the bolting steed ; but the 
volitional consciousness is likened to the 
sure-handed driver. Let us have either 
steed or man, but not both in the same 
breath. The point is this: Is there any 
hard and fast line to be drawn between 
the incomplete integration which never 
issues in a “ fiat,” and the complete integra- 
tion we style choice, resolve, self-control ? 
In other words, is Will su? generis, or is it 
only an advanced stage of the ‘reactive 
consciousness ” become fully aware of itself ? 
On p. 347 the professor says volition ¢s sui 
generis; but he adds that the “ ‘selection’ 
of passive, the ‘ attention’ of reactive, find 
their fruition in the fiat of volitional con- 
sciousness.” After all, the difference of 
view supposed may turn upon the familiar 
suggestions of language. Prof. Baldwin 
so stoutly contends for the unity and 
homogeneity of mind that it cannot well be 
otherwise, an idea which is confirmed by 
his sober rendering of the free-will doctrine 
—where we find all that we desire in the 
pithy remark, “ so volition is, after ali, for 
psychology, simply the expression of the 
nature of the man himself.” 

The criticisms offered in this article 
must not be taken to imply any retractation 
of the estimate set upon the volume at the 
outset. It is in truth just the book a 
genuine student needs. 

W. ©. Covrnann. 





THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation : 


‘*For the first time in its history, on April 21, 
the American Oriental Society met in Washington, 
as the guests of the Catholic University and the 
Smithsonian Institution. Dr. W. Hayes Ward, 
president, in the chair. This was the first meeting 








of the society under the new plan of holding only 
one longer session a year, instead of two short 
ones. The change has proved to be a good one. 
Some forty papers were presented. 

** In view of the coming World’s Exposition next 
year, it was eminent!y proper that Dr. Cyrus Adler 
(Johns Hopkins) should present a paper on 
‘Christopher Columbus in Oriental Literature,’ 
with special reference to a Turkish manuscript. 
Dr. Adler went over the early Jewish statements 
in regard to Columbus, and dwelt especially upon 


a Turkish work called Térikh Hind Gharby, a | 


notice of which is to be found in the first volume 
of the society’s publications. It was the first book 
printed in Turkey. Dr. Adler, while in Constanti- 
nople, was able to secure a MS, of this work of 
the date 1550. The account of Columbus in it is 
of lilile value, but the maps—which, by the way, are 
all turned upside down—are extremely interesting. 
Dr. Adler was also able to give some more definite 
information in regard t> Mr. W. B. Hodgson, an 
Oriental scholar of America whose name has been 
almost forgotten. A catalogue of his valuable 
collection of Oriental manuscripts, printed at 
Washiogton in 1830, was accidentally found in 
the National Library in Paris. After a long 
search, Dr. Adler located the MSS.—or a portion 
of them-in the Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences at Savannah. These are now in the 
United States Museum at Washington. What has 
become of the others is, as yet, a mystery. It 
turns out that the collector, Mr. W. B. Hodgson, 
was chargé d'affaires for his country at Constanti- 
nople aud in Northern Africa. He was the first 
representative sent out by the Government for the 
express purpose of studying Oriental languages and 
literatures. He reported directly to the President. 

‘*Dr. John P. Peters, director of the late 
expedition to Babylonia sent out by the Univer-ity 
of Pennsylvania, was able to make a verbal report 
to the society of the chief results obtained. 
Attention was directed by the excavating party to 
the series of mounds kuown by the name Niffer, 
once among the oldest of the cities of Babylon 
They there uncovered the old temple of Bel, the 
chief sanctuary of the place. Tablets were found 
which go back to the earliest Babylonian dynasties, 
forty centuries before the beginning of our era. <A 
workshop was found and coloured glass —perhaps 
the oldest discovery of glass outside of Egypt. 
Dr. Peters searched long for the clay cylinders 
which were always placed in the corners of the 
building, and which are so valuable as historical 
material. He was unsuccessful; but, in making 
this search, he had occasion to test the accuracy of 
the orientation of the buildings. He found in 
most cases that this was in no way accurate or 
mathematical, but vague and often quite incorrect. 
The collections made by the expedition are now on 
view in the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In connexion with Babylonia, Mr. John 
Dynely Prince (Johus Hopkins) attempted to settle 
the meaning of the enigmatical inscription which 
appeared on the wall of the bauqueting chamber of 
Belshazzar, the last king of Babylon. Following 
a hint given by M. Clermont-Ganneau, he trans- 
lated the words, Mene, mene, tekel upharsin, ‘ There 
have been counted a mina, a shekel, and half 
minas.’ According to Talmudic usage, an unworthy 
son of a worthy father is metaphorically called a 
‘half mina, son of a mina.’ In this way the author 
of Daniel wished to draw a parallel between Nebu- 
chaduezzar the father and Belshazzar the son. 
The mina was the largest Babylonian weight. 
The shekel was one-sixtieth of the mina, and 
would represent Belshazzar as the unworthy 
successor of the founder of the Babylonian Empire. 
The two half minas point to the division of the 
Kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar between the Medes 
and Persians. 

** One of the most interesting papers of the whole 
session was that of Dr. K. Kohler (New York), on 
‘The Historical and Literary Relations of the 
Early Christians to the Essenes.’ Dr. Kohler 
believes that the Apocalyptic literature shows 


| clearly that Essenism forms the connecting link 


between the Old Testament and the New. Dr 
Kohler also finds that the so-called Apo tolic 
teaching, the ‘Didache,’ and the Apostolic 
Constitutions, are essentially Essene in character 
and of pre-Christian origin. Prof. H. Hyvernat, 
of the Catholic University, made a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of Semitic science in a 








paper entitled ‘ Historical Sketch of the Work of 
the Popes and of the Propaganda for the Advanc: - 
ment of Oriental Learning.’ He showed how thic 
Popes, through their interest in the conversion of 
‘heathen’ nations, had done everything to further 
the study of Oriental languages in Southern 
Europe. They had invited learned representa ives 
of these nations to come to Rome, had established 
colleges, and had been among the first to as-ist 
the efforts that were made to establish priutin.. 
presses for the diffusion of Oriental texts ia 
Europe. 

** The society adjourned to meet rext year a‘ tle 
call of the Board of Directors.’ 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue May number of Natural Science (Mic- 
millans) contains two or three articles worthy 
of notice. Prof. George Henslow examines 
Weismann’s theory of heredity from the po‘nt 
of view of a practical botanist, adducing ex- 
perimental evidence that changes in structure 
are directly produced by changes of environ- 
ment; Mr, J. T, Cunningham repeats his views 
as to the evolution of flat-fishes; and Mr, 
G. A. Boulenger writes in a popular manner 
upon the poisonous secretion of batrachian:, 
giving an elaborate bibliography for further 
reference. 


WE have received the first number of the 
Trish Naturalist (Dublin: Eason), which is 
intended to be the official organ of all the 
natural history societies in Ireland. Mr. A. G. 
More describes, with details, no less than nine 
species that have been added to the Irish avi- 
fauna during the last two years—the most 
interesting of these is, perhaps, the American 
robin (turdus migratorius); Mr. R. J. Ussher 
gives an interesting account of the marked 
increase of the crossbill all over Ireland dwing 
the last few years; the Rev. W. F. Johnson 
begins a list of coleoptera (700 species) that he 
has himself collected in the neighbourhood of 
Armagh; Prof. T. Johnston points out the 
importance of the west coast of Ireland for the 
study of rare sea-weeds; and Prof. Grenville 
A. J. Cole begins an explanation (with wood- 
cuts) of the geology of Dublin. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cuirron Suaxsrere Socrety.—(Saturday, April 23 ) 


Watrer Srracuan, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Miss Emma Phipson, in a paper on ‘* The Author- 
ship of ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ ’’ dealt almost 
entirely with the question whether it would have 
been possible for Shakspere to have treated the 
subject of the love of friends in the way that 
appears in this play. For the love of friends is th: 
theme of the whole play. In Shakspere’s time 
this was a specially favourite subject for authors. 
The story of Damon and Pythias had _ been 
dramatiz:ed, snd there was an earlier play on 
Palamon and Arcite. Lyly repre-ented Euphues 
and Philautus as examples of romantic friendship, 
an emotion which be also celebrated in ‘* Endim- 
ion.”’ Shakspere in his Sonnets has given us his 
idea of what a friend shonld be, and there is no 
need to name the persons in his plays whom he 
represents as true and steadfast friends. But he has 
drawn no portraits of such a pair of friends as are 
depicted in ‘‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen.”’ Pirithous 
and Theseus, as well as Emilia and Flavina, are 
represented as fast friends ; but the friendship is all 
descriptive, and does not appear in action. As a 
glorification of friendship, the play is an utter 
failure, and could not have been written by Shxk- 
spere after he had learned what true friendship 
meant. If it should be shown that he undoubtedly 
had a hand in it, it would have to be placed quite 
early in bis career, when he was un der the influence 
of Lyly. The resemblances between it and ‘* The 
Midsummer Night's Dream” might be somc 
evidence that part of it was an early sketch for 
that play which Shakspere threw aside after read- 
ing Plutarch. In “The Two Noble Kinsmen 

love is degraded to a mere animal passion, with 
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nothing of intelligence or soul to ennoble it. It is 
impossible to believe that the action of the two 
knights in reference to Emilia could have been 
delmeated by Shakspere. The underplot of the 
gaoler’s daughter is no coarser in sentiment than 
the other part of the play. This girl has been 
hardly treated by the critics, who have not taken 
into account the associations of her girlhood with 
the low class criminals, who were her father's 
charge. If, amongst these prisoners, Palamon and 
Arcite were the salmon, what must the minnows 
have been! Ulrici has pointed out other imper- 
fections in the structure of the play, and shown 
that the fundamental dramatic law, which Shak- 
spere never failed to respect, is violated in almost 
every point by the first avt. It is clear that this 
drama does not waken the emotion or interest 
which almost every play of Shakspere’s has power 
to stir. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—(Monday, May 9 ) 
Suapwortn H. Honcson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Alex. F. Shand was elected a member. 
The society then passed to the discustion of a 
remarkable passage in Dr. Julius Babnsen’s Der 
Widerspruch im Wissen und Wesen der Welt, vol. i., 

. 33, which he makes the foundation of his system 
of Realdialektik. 


FINE ART. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Tue members of the ‘‘Old”’ Society may be 
acquitted this year of any ostentation in the 
display of their many talents—it might even be 
said that they are, if anything, somewhat too 
careless as to the maintenance of their long- 
established reputation. Out of an effective 
strength of over eighty members, about twenty 
are absent altogether, and about twenty more 
send only one drawing each ; so that if it were 
not for the energy of some fifteen or sixteen 
members, the present collection would be 
diminished by one-half. Nor can these fifteen 
or sixteen be quite described as the flower of 
the flock, though they comprise such well- 
known artists as Messrs. Callow, Jackson, 
George Fripp, Thorne Waite, and the late 
Charles Robertson, whose death is a serious loss 
to the society. It is impossible not to notice 
the absence of nearly all the distinguished 
painters in oil like Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Albert 
Moore, and Mr. Holman Hunt, or that Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s one contribution is not of quite 
his highest quality—Mrs. Allingham, too, is 
absent, and Mr. Du Maurier, and Mr. Charles 
Gregory, and Mr. Walter Crane, and Mr. 
Boyce, and Mr. Frederic Shields. 

To look upon the brighter side, it may be 
urged that it says much for the strength of 
the society that, notwithstanding all these 
absentees, there should be so much in the 
exhibition to please and interest. One is glad 
to see that the vigour of the president, his 
gallant style and fine free handling, are 
undiminished. No one but himself could have 
drawn the brave ‘‘ Standard Bearer” (101) ; nor 
is there any sign of failure in the hand of Mr. 
Carl Haag, who for so many years has devoted 
himself to those elaborate and forcibly painted 
scenes of Eastern life, of which ‘‘ A Bridal Pro- 
cession in Damascus” is the last but not the 
least. The exhibition would, indeed, lose much 
if the work of veterans like these, or like Mr. 
Callow or the Messrs. Fripp, were subtracted 
from it; but the time has long been passed when 
anything new that is worth the saying can be 
written of these artists, or even of the birds 
and quaint old gentlemen of Mr. Stacey Marks, 


THE 


or the thoroughly picturesque and English | 


country scenes of Mr. Birket Foster, who has 
-_ _— and fine examples of his graceful 
ent. 


From Mr. Alfred Hunt we are sure of 
refined work, aiming after delicacies of atmo- 
spheric effects and subtle effects of colour. This 
year he has gone abroad for a subject, and has 
presented us with a picture of ‘‘ Grasse’’ which, 
though full of fresh observation and poetical 
feeling, is as a picture somewhat ineffective, 
scarcely justifying the infinite care which has 
evidently been bestowed upon it. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin in several drawings shows the variety 
of his strange genius. There is nothing which 
he does not attempt. The Maries at the 
Sepulchre (9), Salisbury Close by Moonlight 
(14), a bird’s-eye view of Wells from the 
tower of the Parish Church (23), Windsor seen 
over fields full of red and purple flowers (29), 
Venice in bright sunlight (208), and other 
drawings equally distinct in effect and 
sentiment, attest the versatility of his mind 
and the dexterity of his hand, He remains, 
however, as usual, one of the most unsatis- 
factory of artists, unable to bring to perfection 
any of the brilliant visions of his imagination 
—in colour especially perverse, oscillating ever 
between the real and the ideal, spoiling ever 
the one with the other, and never quite 
achieving a thoroughly harmonious comprowise. 
Mr. Thorne Waite has a simpler and more 
peaceful ideal, and in his numerous pretty 
pictures of English scenery here shows himself 
as one of the best of those living artists who 
fulluw the traditions of the old school of 
Constable and De Wint. Still, though always 
fresh, and generally in tune, he has no drawing 
here remarkable enough for special distinction. 

Indeed, with all desire to make the most of 
what is remarkable in this exhibition, it is 
unusually difficult to find drawings worthy of 
more than moderate praise. Perhaps the 
‘*Eastern Shepherd” (162) of Mr. Arthur 
Melville, unpleasing as it is in many respects, 


mastery of his material, there is nothing to 
equal Mr. Henry Moore’s sea scene, ‘‘ Pack- 
away Clouds” (84). Mr. Robert Allan, who 
here and elsewhere tells us that he hes been to 
India, is also as forcible and (even in India) as 
chilly as usual; but there is a notable exception 
in his sketch of the sands at Madras (237), 
where he bas struck some strong and vivid 
notes of colour with a certainty and truth which 
reveal unsuspected capacities as a colourist. 
The Oriental feeling and richness of colour in 
Mr. Wallis’s ‘‘The Fountain of Arethusa at 
Ortygia, Syracuse ” (231), the dainty prettiness 
of Mr. Bulleid’s ‘‘ Phyllis’ (43), the dexterity 
of Mr. Henshall’s execution in depicting a 
young lady lying on her back playing with 
kittens (156), the violent sunset effect of Mr. 
Brewtnall (113), the drawings by the newer 
members, especially Mr. Lionel Smythe’s “ In 
Safe Keeping” (41), and Mr. Robert Little’s 
pretty girl by a fire, called ‘‘ Firelight and 
Twilight” (183), Mr. Matthew Hale’s poetical 
drawings of evening effects, varied this year by 
a daylight view of a blue, sunny sea (180), are 
among the other drawings which help to 
relieve the general mediocrity of the exhibition. 
Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 








THE SALONS. 
II, 
Paris: May 9, 1892. 
THE exhibition of the National Society of Fine 
Arts—the Salon of the Champs de Mars—is 
certainly superior to the Salon of the Champs- 
Elysées, and for the following reasons: the 
exhibits are not so numerous, and, taken 





collectively, are of greater merit ; the galleries 
are broader, longer, and better lighted, while 
| the decoration of the walls, panels, and flooring 
| produces a general harmonious effect. Besides, 
‘the pictures are hung in only two rows, with 


are among the exhibitors. 


jin de 





| “* Descent from the Cross.” 
and slovenly too, is the finest of all in colour | 
and pure artistic feeling ; while, for force and | 





plenty of space between them, and there is no 
‘*sky-eing.” 

Additional interest is imparted to the exhibi- 
tion by the very liberal admission of foreign 
artists, 132 out of a total of 397 exhibitiors. 
The Americans alone number thirty-three, 
though it must be said that, excepting such 
original painters as Dannat, Harrison, Sargent, 
and Whistler, their work is but the pale reflec- 
tion of what they have learnt from their French 
masters. But in the case of the Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish artists, we recognise 
a decidedly personal attitude, a healthy develop- 
ment of impressionism, to which is added great 
firmness of touch. 

As a complement to the paintings and 
sculpture has been added a section of fine art 
applied to industry. Here such men as 
J. Baffier, Dampt, and Ericksonn, the 
well-known sculptors; Guérard, the painter 
and engraver; Mme. Besnard, and others 
The exhibits 
consist of beautiful specimens of the jeweller’s 
and silversmith’s art, enamelled porcelain, 
exquisite glass work from Galli of Nancy, 
artistic furniture, and ornamental iron work. 
This section, which is likely to be developed 
considerably in future years, is particularly 
attractive to the amateur of Renaissance and 
eighteenth century art. 

A novel feature of this year’s exhibition 
is an increase in the number of pictures 
in which Christ, in the conventional garb 
of the Old Masters, appears as the principal 
personage, surrounded by men and women 
of the present day—Scripture adapted to 
siecle. manners and customs. M. 
Béraud, who last year created such a sensation 
with ‘‘ Christ atthe Pharisee’s House,’ contri- 
butes a very modern adaptation of Rubens’s 
The cross has been 
erected on the heights of Montmartre; round 
it are grouped thedisciples, someclothed in sober 
black, others in the workman’s blouse; the body 
has just been taken down and is being rever- 
entially wrapped in a winding-sheet ; Jesus's 
mother, a grey-haired woman of the humbler 
class, leans weeping on the shoulder of one of 
the disciples; Magdalen, dressed in fashionable 
mourning, is prostrate at the foot of the cross ; 
in the foreground a workman shakes his 
fist with frantic rage at the city below and its 
inhabitants, who have as of old crucified the 
Great Socialist. The sky overhead is black ani 
stormy ; and the general effect of the picture, 
notwithstanding all the talent displayed by 
such an accomplished artist as M. Béraud, is too 
sensational to be pleasing. In ‘* The Guest,”’ 
M. Blanche shows us Christ in a richly em- 
broidered dressing-gown, seated at the break- 
fast-table of a well-to-do bourgeo’s family—a 
most elaborate picture of the comforts of a 
modern household. Round him are grouped 
two gentlemen, a lady, her daughter, and a 
lady’s-maid. There are several other examples 
of the same kind, equally uninteresting. How 
different M. Lhermitte’s noble work, ‘* L’Ami 
des Humbles,”’ which represents the besmoked 
interior of a peasant’s cottage; the father and 
two sons are seated at the supper-table, a little 
boy has brought in a piece of roast meat in an 
earthenware dish, while the good wife stands by 
wiping and handing round the plates. The 
Friend of the Humble, dressed all in white, has 
taken his seat beside them; and they gaze at 
himin silent wonder and awe as, with uplifted 
eyes, he breaks bread and murmurs a blessing. 
M. Lhermitte has painted this simple scene 
with great power of observation. If at first 
sight the brush-work seems rough, the second 
impression is one of noble breadth of delineation 
of features and characters, and the technical 
details are carefully rendered. This is one of 
the best pictures of the year. The same artist’s 
‘‘Gardeuse d’Oies,” a ragged peasant girllooking 
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after a flock of geese, isafine study of humble life, | best of the year. Among the pretty and 
and of the stolid resignation of the peasantry to | 


their hard lot. 
canvas, but of larger dimensions than usual, 


M. Carriére has sent only one | 


eminently French portraits is M. Courtois’ 
Mile. Bartet, in the part of Adrienne Lecouv- 


| reur, and M. Gervex’s Mile. Cléo, of the Opera. 


and probably the best work he has exhibited. | 
It is entitled ‘‘ Maternité,” and represents a | 


homely interior. 
woman nursing her child, while a little sister 
nestles at her side; in the dark background as 
in a dim vision sits the grandmother with two 


In the foreground is a} 


other children ; the scene is enveloped in the | 


somewhat weird, smoky atmosphere in which 
M. Carri¢re delights—-a modernised application 
of the sfumato of the ancient pinacographs— 


and which imparts an appearance of vague | 


unreality to what is after all a charming piece 
of impressionism. M. Tournés, without imi- 
tating M. Carri¢re, has adopted to some extent 
the same chiaroscuro effects, for instance, in 
his ‘‘ Matin” and ‘‘Interieur.” In the first a 
woman is combing her hair before her toilet- 
table; in the second she is standing half-dressed 
before a fire, one arm leaning on the chimney- 
piece. Both are fine specimens of correct 
modelling of the semi-nude figure, of grace of 
attitude, and of delicate flesh-painting, the 
effect of which is enhanced by a slightly misty 
atmosphere. 

Last year M. Puvis de Chavannes contributed 
a large panel entitled ‘‘ Summer”’ ; this year he 
exhibits another of the same dimensions— 
‘** Winter ’—both of which have been painted 
for the decoration of the Hotel de Ville. By 
the way, when finished, the interior of the 
Hotel de Ville will not only present a very 
pleasing and gay aspect, but it will 
be a sort of gallery of modern French art, for 
the ceilings, walls, and panels of the various 
council chambers and reception rooms will all 
be ornamented with works of the leading 
French artists of the period. The present 
panel represents a snow-covered landscape, in 
which woodmen are cutting down trees, while 
groups of huntsmen and peasants impart an 
appearance of animation to an otherwise un- 
interesting scene. As usual in M. Puvis de 
Chavannes’ decorative work, the principal 
charm lies in the softness and sober harmony of 
his colouring; but the monotony of his style 
is enough to make one rebel against the ex- 
aggerated opinion his countrymen entertain of 
his talent as a decorative artist—and there are 
even people bold enough to question the much- 
vaunted impeccability of his drawing. 

Among the limited number of ‘ paysagistes- 
animaliers,” our countryman, M. H. W. B. 
Davis, deserves the first place as a faithful 
interpreter of Nature, and as one who knows 
how to paint cattle from life, and not de chic, 
as is too often the case. His three exhibits— 
‘Le Soir Tranquille approche” and two land- 
scapes of flood and field in the Pas-de-Calais— 
represent modern English art in its best aspect. 

M. Carolus-Duran’s annual show of brilliantly 
executed portraits consists this year of nine, 
besides the usual study from the nude. The 
most striking among the portraits is that of 
the inevitable American lady. This year she 
is dressed in a gray satin of metallic hue; 
her head is adorned with what would be termed 
by a Parisian modiste ‘‘a beautiful black hat 
with an elegant arrangement of ostrich 
feathers”; the background of rich crimson 
adds to the gorgeous appearance of the 
picture, one of the fashionable clows of 
the exhibition. Connoisseurs will, however, be 
better pleased with M. Carolus-Duran’s portrait 
of M. J. Henner, small in size, but an 
admirable presentation of that eminent artist. 
M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s portrait of a lady in 
a transparent pink dress against a light 
green background, the head most gracefully 
posed on her right hand, the arm resting on a 
table—an exquisitely elegant arrangement in 
all its details—may be considered one of the 








M. Boldini is, as usual, delightfully original and 
clever beyond measure in his twolifelike portraits 
of a pretty Parisienne and her little girl, both 
gentilles &@ croquer. Mr. Whistler’s full-length 
of Lady Meux, already exhibited in England, is 
greatly admired by French artists, while the 
initiated rave over his various Harmonies and 
Nocturnes in blue and silver, blue and gold, 
grey and pink. 
Crcit NIcHOLsON,. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Dahabiseh Jstar, Cairo, Egypt: April 25, 1892. 

I will begin at the point where I left off in 
my last letter, the geographical lists of Ramses 
IL[. at Medinet Habu. Since I last wrote I 
have gone over them again together with Mr. 
Wilbour, and we have also examined the geo- 
graphical list of Ramses II. at Karnak given in 
so unrecognisable a form in Brugsch’s //istory 
of Eyypt (Engl. Transl., first edit., ii., p. 65). 
The names in the latter list turn out to be 
those of places in Southern Palestine, and 
(with one exception) to contain nothing which 
is not in the lists of Ramses III. Among them 
are the names of Salem or Jerusalem, Carmel 
of Judah, Hadashah or ‘ Newlands,” Rosh- 
Qadesh, Gaza, and Yaqb-ael or Jacob-el. The 
name of Hebron, however, does not occur. I 
find that the name of Jacob-el is also given by 
Ramses III., who places it between ‘ the dis- 
trict of Sela’, supposed to be Petra by the 
commentators on 2 Kings xvii. 7, and Gaza. 
This will throw light on the geographical list 
of Thothmes III., which has been discussed by 
Mr. Tomkins in the last volume of the Jecords 
of the Past (new series, vol. v.), where the reader 
will find all that is known about Jacob-el. 
Both Ramses II..and Ramses II[. make men- 
tion of ‘‘the district of Tabara,’ called ‘‘ the 
upper district of Tabara”? by Ramses IIL., 
who inserts it between Carmel of Judah and 
Ir-Shemesh. As the dental is that which 
corresponds to a Semitic d in the names of 
Damascus and Megiddo, it would seem that we 
have here the name of Debir or Kirjath- 
Sepher. 

I have further discovered in the two lists the 
Egyptian name of the Dead Sea. Between the 
names of Salem and Yerdana or the Jordan 
comes ‘‘the lake of Rethpana.’”’ As the Dead 
Sea is the only ‘“‘Jake” in that part of the 
world, the identification of the name is certain. 
Rethpana could correspond with a Canaanite 
Reshpon, a derivative from Reshpu, the sun- 
god, who revealed himself in flames of fire. 

A little to the south of Meshékh, a village 
nearly opposite to Gizeh, I came across a 
tomb which had not previously been visited, 
but which contains a certain number of inscrip- 
tions. These I copied. The tomb belonged to 
a ‘royal scribe’’ and “chief of the scribes,” 
named I-ma-tua. 

In the quarries of the Gebel el-Tukh I was 
fortunate enough to obtain another Greek 
inscription which had escaped my notice on 
previous visits. The following is a copy of it: 


L rmTOTKAICAPOC TOTKYPIOY @EOIC CATHPCI 

HPACATIOATCIAOC [IEPQ] MOIOC [KAI] APXINPY- 
TANIC 

O OIKOAOMHCAC TO IEP([ON] @EO(sic_N COTHPAN 

EK TOY IA[107T] ENEI®(1] If ENATAONI 


| TOTIOC AAZONTOAEMAIc CQTHPHAASMOTC 


AMMQNI[Oc] CAPATION CQTHPOC 
EMATA@NI, 

The letters before and after MOIOc have been 
supplied from another inscription. The letter 
tt which follows the date of the ‘third year” 
(24 B.c.) is explained by a Ptolemaic ostrakon I 





bought at Luxor this winter, where the word 
wahax[7s] is written after the year. According 
to Hésykhios, aAaxj was a technical term 
signifying ‘“‘ office.” The title given to Héra 
is, so far as I know, a new one; and it is in- 
teresting to find that under Augustus the wor- 
ship of ‘‘ the saviour gods” was still maintained 
in Ptolemais. It appears from this and other 
inscriptions which I have discovered that the 
Gebel el-Tikh was called “the quarries of 
Ptolemais.”’ Doubtless they began to be worked 
when Ptolemais, the modern Menshiyeh, was 
founded; I found in them this winter two 
demotic texts, one of which is dated ‘‘ Pha- 
menoth, the 21st year of Ptolemy the son of 
Ptolemy,” and the other “Athyr the 11th 
year” of Ptolemy Philopator. 

I spent several days at Tel el-Amarna with 
Mr. Petrie, when coming down the river, and 
examined the fragments of cuneiform tablets 
which he has discovered there. Among them 
are portions of letters from the governors of 
Musikhuna in Palestine and Gebal in Phoenicia. 
But to me the most interesting are some lexical 
fragments. One or two of these formed part of 
a sort of comparative dictionary of three (or 
perhaps five) different languages, one of them 
of course being Babylonian, in which the words 
of the other languages are explained at length. 
The work seems to have been compiled by 
** order of the King of Egypt.” Another work 
was a dictionary of Sumerian and Babylonian, 
in which the pronunciation of the Sumerian 
words is given as well as their ideographic 
representation. Thus the Babylonian risapu 
and [di]kate are stated to be the equivalents not 
only of the ideographic GAz-GAZ, but also of 
the phonetically written ga-az-ga-az. The fact 
is particularly gratifying to me, as it confirms 
the view which Prof. Oppert and myself ex- 
pressed long ago as to the comparatively late 
date at which Accado-Sumerian ceased to be a 
spoken language. 

The appointment of M. de Morgan as 
director of the Gizeh Museum is likely to meet 
with general approval. He is young and 
energetic, and the work he has done in the 
Caucasus and in Persia has placed him in the 
first rank of archaeologists and explorers. 
Moreover, he is an engineer, and _ therefore 
possesses a practical knowledge which, in view 
of the conservation of the ancient monuments 
of Egypt, is a matter of prime importance. 

I cannot close this letter without a reference 
to the sad news of the death of Miss Edwards, 
which has just reached me. The loss will be 
felt as a personal one both by Egyptologists 
and by travellers on the Nile to whom her book 
has been a constant companion; to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund her loss is irreparable. 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 
Tel el Amarna: April 30, 15:2. 

As the important subject of the date of 
Aegean pottery in Egypt has—for the fir‘t 
time—received open criticism, I may be mi8- 
understood if I leave without notice the attac‘ 
in the Classical Review for March, which has at 
last reached me here. : 

The discussion therein of the Maket tomb is 
based on an extraordinary canon of criticism— 
i.e., that the absence of objects of any particu- 
lar period proves a deposit to be subsequent to 
that period. It seems obvious that the deposit 
may equally be before as after the date when 
such absent objects were made. Yet this 
axiom is said to be “singularly inconsistent.” 
I may add that all evidence since found shows 
that if I have erred, it is in taking too late, 
and not too early, a date for this tomb. 

The discussion on the Aegean pottery from 
Gurob is solely based on another strange 
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canon—i.e., that if a style is ens to have 
existed in one period (Ramessu IITI.), this proves 
that a pattern ‘‘ very closely related” to it 
cannot have existed two or three centuries 
earlier. As some patterns are known to have 
lasted for many centuries with scarcely any 
change, it seems obvious that the later 
examples cannot bar the dating of the earlier. 
I need only add that my “capricious” and 
‘fallacious argument” has been overwhelm- 
ingly proved by my later excavations here. 
Thousands of fragments of Aegean pottery 
have now been found intermixed with the 
rubbish which was probably from the palace 
of Khuenaten, and which certainly has not 
produced a single object dateable later than 
the successor of that king about 1380 B.c., 
while nearly a hundred examples of the names 
of Khuenaten and his family were mingled 
with this pottery. 

The sneers at De Rougé’s identification of the 
races named onthe monuments are in disaccord 
with the balance of critical opinion at present. 
To myself it seems that the discovery of a large 
quantity of the products of the Akhaian race at 
a period and place where the Aqauasha were 
in Egypt, is a strong confirmation of De 
Rougé’s view, if it needed any such help. The 
question of dating the Aegean pottery found in 
the heaps of the XIIth Dynasty at Kahun I 
have always particularly stated to be debate- 
able. I have put the arguments without 
attempting to enforce an opinion. But I can- 
not see that any contrary argument is adduced, 
beyond internal consciousness. The fact that 
not a single parallel to these Kahun fragments 
can be found among all the unnumbered 
examples of Aegean pottery found here, at Tel 
el-Amarna, of 1400 B.c., nor among all the 
Greek pottery dateable subsequent to that age, 
seems to point plainly to their being earlier 
than the XVIIIth Dynasty, as their position 
indicates. 

Many assertions scattered through the attack 
are obviously answerable, but the facts on the 
main questions render it needless to consider 
such details. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








THE PROPOSED DAM AT ASSOUAN, 
London: May 5, 1892. 

Readers of the ACADEMY who are interested 
in the preservation of the monuments of 
Ancient Egypt will learn with something like 
consternation that Assouan is the site selected 
for the gigantic dam or barrage for controlling 
the waters of the Nile, Mr. W. Willcocks, the 
engineer in charge, having finally settled, after 
a careful survey, that the granite bed of the 
Cataract at Assouan offers such natural facilities 
that any alternative plain is superseded. 

I propose now to describe, as briefly as 
possible, what this decision involves. An 
extract from a letter contributed by Sir Samuel 
Baker to the Daily Graphic will illustrate, 
more fully than any criticism I am able to 
offer, the magnitude of this outrage upon the 
feelings of those who see in Egypt something 
more than a highway to our Indian possessions 
and a granary to feed her own inhabitants. 

The following passage in Sir Samuel Baker’s 
letter will speak for itself : 


‘The original intention ef Mr. Willcocks was to 
erect a masonry barrage 75 ft. high. This would 
have raised the level of the Nile to an extent that 
would have submerged the ruins of I hilae. 

{ am so great a Vandal that, personally, I 
Would uot hesitate to sacrifice there ruins for the 
public good ; but sentiment has become a force, 
— Mr. Willcocks has yielded to public opinion 

7s compro. 

; nstead of carrying out his original design to 
full extent, he will accommodate the height of 
is dam to the level of the floor of Philae; thus 
nothing will be submerged, and the appearance of 





the ruins will be enhanced by the grandeur of the 
lake expansion produced by the increased level. 

. . « Mr. Willcocks has considerately adhered 
to the style of Ancient Egypt, so that the dam 
will harmonise with the Philae temples, and will 
form a magnificent adjunct to the ruins of 
antiquity.”’ 

It would be an interesting subject for specu- 
lation to explain why it is that the practice of 
engineering, the value and importance of which 
I should be the last to deny, would seem 
entirely to deaden the artistic faculty and the 
appreciation of the beautiful both in art and 
nature which is so conspicuous among the 
higher class of architects. 

With one other quotation from Sir Samuel 
Baker’s report, I will conclude :— 


“In the ancient quarries of Assouan where the 
Obelisk still lies, Mr. Willcocks has measured and 
computed the amount of material already cut and 
lying there to be sufficient for the completion of 
the dam. This near presence of the stone required 
will of necessity reduce the amount of estimated 
expenditure, and save the vast labour of conveying 
granite from a great distance.”’ 


Travellers in Egypt will not need to be 
reminded that the Obelisk above referred to is 
the unfinished one which was never completely 
excavated, and lies there to the present day as 
a most interesting record of the marner in 
which the Obelisks of Egypt were dressed and 
finished in situ before they were detached from 
the living rock. 

As Sir Samuel Baker seems to glory in his 
self-accusation of ‘“‘ Vandalism’ where, as he 
conceives, the welfare of the Egyptian people 
is concerned, I may be permitted to pronounce 
this last case to be a typical instance of 
‘Vandalism ” pure and simple. 

FRANK DILLON. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


For the last two years, several of the large 
gallery pictures of Mr. J. T. Nettleship— 
whom we make bold to call the foremost of 
living animal painters, in design, if not in 
execution—have been hanging on the walls of 
the Corn Exchange at Gloucester. We are glad 
to hear that a committee has now been formed, 
comprising the mayor, the sheriff, and the 
representative of the city in parliament, to take 
measures for purchasing the entire collection of 
thirteen pictures, and presenting them to the 
corporation of Gloucester for permanent 
exhibition. The proposal reflects the greater 
credit upon its advocates, as we believe that 
Mr. Nettleship has no local connexion with the 
city or county; and this perhaps is a reason 
why some outside admirers of the painter’s 
genius may like to contribute to the fund that 
is being raised. The total amount asked for 
is only £1000, in subscriptions of one guinea, 
Cheques should be sent to the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the committee—Miss Adah Knight, 
Glevum Studios, Bell-lane, Gloucester. 


Messrs. Cassett & Co. will hold their 
tenth annual black-and-white exhibition at the 
Cutlers’ Hall, from May 25 to June 10. The 
drawings will include those made by Sir James 
Linton for Henry VIII. by Mr. Frank Dicksee 
for Othello, and by Mr. W. L. Wylie for The 
Tidal Thames. Admission is only by ticket, 
to be obtained on application. 


Mr. THomas McLEAn will have on view, at 
his gallery in the Haymarket, during the next 
three weeks, a collection of pastels and draw- 
ings by J. F. Millet, and also a number of pic- 
tures of the early English school—by Crome, 
Stark, Cotman, Gainsborough, Cox, Muller, &c. 

From Monday to Friday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be selling the choice 
collection of English coins formed by Mr. 
Simpson Rostron, which is remarkable for the 
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fine condition ofits contents, and also because 
many of them are attested by pedigrees from 


historic cabinets. Not a few of the varieties are 
unpublished, and almost unique. 


Messrs, CASSELL have issued this week Part 
II. of Academy Notes. As compared with the 
other reproductions that abound, these certainly 
deserve praise for the large scale which permits 
details to be seen. Two more Parts are yet to 
be published during the present month. 


WE have received from Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus the Jilustrated Catalogue of the Paris 
Salon, which is now in its fourteenth year of 
publication. The illustrations fill no less than 
280 pages, and many of these pages have two 
sketches each. The mode of reproduction is 
certainly better than in corresponding English 
works—partly, we believe, because more use is 
made of drawings by the artists, and less of 
photographs. For example, the design of a 
soldier, from M. Detaille’s great picture of the 
Huninguen garrison, is an admirable piece of 
work. But when will the French publisher 
employ an Englishman to translate, or at least 
to read the proofs? ‘‘ Au pied de Vesuve”’ is 
rendered ‘‘at the foot of the Vesuve”(p. 52) ; 
‘* la batelée d’herbe,” ‘‘ a boat-full of herbs” (p. 
55); ‘la place au soleil” as “the funny 
place ”’ (p. 120) ; ‘‘ souvenir” becomes ‘‘ remem- 


brance,”’ instead of ‘‘reminiscence’’; and 
‘“‘ environs” “‘ vicinity,” instead of ‘‘ neighbour- 
hood”’; ‘‘ panel” always has to nn’s; while 


the title of poor Mr. Bramley’s picture is dis- 
torted almost out of recognition as ‘‘ Foogsach 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Messrs. Samrson Low « Co. have issued an 
English edition of a Mode Pratique, under the 
title of Fashions of To-day. We mention it 
here because of the admirable coloured plates, 
which are reproduced from photographs by 
some new process known as ‘‘ hélio-chromie.”’ 


THE STAGE. 


A VAUDEVILLE matinée, to which many long- 
suffering people repaired on Tuesday, was 
managed with an extraordinary absence of 
despatch or reasonable punctuality—so much 
so that we were ourselves unable to witness the 
completion of a performance which had begun 
ridiculously late. There were two pieces in the 
afternoon’s bill. The first was Mr. Justin 
Huntley McCarthy’s translation of ‘The 
Caprice,” by Alfred de Musset. It is a piece of 
work gracefully and dexterously executed, and 
does Mr. McCarthy much credit, though we 
admit that we would fain see him grappl ng 
with the difficulties of original work. ‘‘ The 
Caprice,” by reason of the slender nature of its 
material, can never hold spellbound the average 
British audience; but its occasional perform- 
ance, or its performance before selected and 
appreciative audiences, is to be desired and 
looked for. Work so dainty and so delicate 
must somewhere or other find appropriate 
place. The piece was played with intelligence, 
and, in virtue of its very slightness, it demands 
much from its interpreters. Miss May Whitley 
played with admirable naturalness and sim- 
plicity the part of the young wife who more or 
less successfully represses a tendency to be 
jealous. Miss Marion Lea, whose comedy is 
always entertaining and individual—the result 
of an original insight—was very acceptable as 
the young woman of the world who proffers her 
good offices to the wife, and settles things as 
satisfactorily as they are likely to be settled 
between a woman who is over sensitive and a 
man who is over frivolous. Mr. Jan Robertson 
is too austere, not to say too ascetic, looking to 
be in his place as the extremely susceptible 
young man. He was chosen ill for the part; 
but he played, of course, not unintelligently, 
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A translation by Mrs. Hugh Bell of a thing 
from the Swedish by Alfhild Agrell was 
perhaps the main motive of the matinée. The 
original piece—to which, doubtless, Mrs. Hugh 
Bell has done justice—is, like most Scandinavian 
work so far as we are privileged to know it, a 
sombre study of the bad relations existing 
between a man and his wife. The husband in 
the present instance is naively and even stupidly 
egotistical. The faults are all his own—cela va 
sans dire—and the lady is blameless. The 
gallantry of the average Scandinavian author 
is, indeed, amazing and admirable. He is still, 
perhaps, the unconscious victim of his first 
illusions. That it is just possible for a woman 
to be other than charming, and for a man to 
be other than a tyrant and extremely unin- 
telligent to boot—that is something which, 
seemingly, it has not entered into the heart 
of the Scandinavian dramatist to conceive. 
Accordingly—to the unprejudiced observer of 
the world—the Scandinavian dramatist is wont 
to appear as unduly burdened with an inappro- 
priate mission, and to have in his character- 
drawing the exaggerations of the faddist. 
Mr. Beuuchamp, Miss Elizabeth Robins, and 
Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) did all that intelli- 
gent interpretation could do for the piece. 


Tue forthcoming volume of Mr. Pinero’s 
slays will be ‘‘ Lady Bountiful,” to be followed 
= “The Magistrate.” 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
Sir C., HALLE commenced a series of Schubert 
Recitals last Friday week at St. James’s Hall. 
As a rule, it is not wise to give programmes 
consisting entirely of the works of one com- 
poser; but an afternoon with Schubert is so 
fascinating that, while listening to him one 
forgets that, though in his way, as marvel- 
lous a genius as Beethoven, his music lacks 
the organic structure and evolutionary power 
of his great contemporary. Sir Charles is 
giving Schubert’s works in chronological order, 
and the ‘‘ heavenly’ lengths are at any rate not 
noticeable in the early ones. Why did he not 
play one of the four Sonatas recently published 
in the Breitkopf and Hirtel edition ? The pro- 
gramme included the two Sonatas in B lop. 
147) and A minor (164), written in 1817, and 
the lovely ‘‘ Moments Musicaux.” The pianist 
played with much taste and refinement, appear- 
ing to the greatest advantage in the last-named 
pieces. Friulein Fillunger gave an artistic 
rendering of some of the composer’s finest 
songs, in which she was admirably accompanied 
by Sir C. Hallé. 

Master Otto Hegner, who attracted consider- 
able notice two or three seasons back, has 
returned to London, and on Monday afternoon 
at St. James’s Hall went through a programme 
ambitious enough to satisfy a pianist twice his 
age. In the Liszt transcription of Bach’s great 
Organ Fugue in A minor, the talented youth 
displayed good technique and excellent produc- 
tion of tone—full and without a trace of hard- 
ness. The performance of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Appas- 
sionata’”’? Sonata was one of considerable 
promise : the playing was full of life, though 
it lacked the necessary depth of feeling and 
dignity. Sofaras Master Hegner is concerned, 
it is decidedly an advantage for him not to have 
the head and heart of a person of ripe years; 
but it would be wise of those who have the 
framing of the programmes to select works of 
w less exacting kind. Tuc “ Variations 
Sérieuses” of Mendelssohu were performed 
with skill and spirit. There was a large and 
appreciative audience. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oudin gave the first of a series 
of three Vocal Recitals at Princes’ Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. The prominence accorded 





to French composers in the scheme distinguishes 
it from that of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel; but 
though the music of Massenet, Messager, 
Cheminade, Godard, may be graceful and pleas- 
ing, it will not bear comparison with that of 
Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. The pro- 
gramme included a quaint duet, ‘‘ Fierezza si 
Vaga,”’ by Legrenzi (1625), and another by 
Dalayrac, also two simple but graceful songs 
by Hervey, and an elegant one by Tosti. Mrs, 
Oudin has a powerful voice, and sings with 
intelligence; but the quality of the tone was 
somewhat hard, and the intonation was not 
always perfect. M. Oudin sang in an artistic 
manner, though Gounod’s ‘‘ Le Vallon” was 
exaggerated in sentiment. He gave an 
extremely refined reading of Grieg’s Waguerish 
but interesting ‘‘ Ein Schwann ”’ song. 

Mr. Frederic Griffiths gave a Flute Recital at 
the Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening. His 
tone is good, and he plays with much taste and 
refinement; if he has a fault, it is, indeed, that 
of being over careful. Cherubini’s cynical 
remark about the flute, and the unsatisfactory 
attempts of some amateurs to extort music from 
the instrument, have helped to bring it some- 
what into discredit. Mr. Griffiths, assisted by 
Mr. Septimus Webbe, gave a highly satisfactory 
performance of Bach’s delightful Sonata in 
E flat for flute and pianoforte. The pro- 
gramme included a light Suite for flute by Mr. 
German, accompanied by the composer. Miss 
Hannah Jones and Mr. A. L. Oswald were 
successful as vocalists. 

A Vocal Recital was given by Miss Evangeline 
Florence and Miss Marguerite Hall at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. The former has 
a pleasing and well-trained voice, and, more- 
over, one of exceptionally high compass. Miss 
Hall sang songs by Schubert, Grieg, and 
Schumann in a most artistic manner. Master 
Jean Gerardy played some short solos. 

The fifth Philharmonic Concert, on Wednes- 
day evening, was one of considerable interest, 


and, moreover, one in which all the solo 
performers and _ vocalists were ladies. 
Friiulein Wietrowetz gave an admirable 


reading of the Mendelssohn Concerto, but she 
would do well to imitate Dr. Joachim rather 
than Signor Sarasate as to the pace of the 
Finale. i:he was recalled at the close several 
times, but wisely refused the encore. Miss 
Dora Bright played a Fantasia for pianoforte, 
with orchestral accompaniment of her own 
composition ; it is bright and c’everly written, 
but not in any way remarkable. The sisters 
Ravogli made their first appearance since their 
return from America. Signorina Giulia sang 
with much dramatic force an air from Mozart’s 
**Clemenza di Tito,” and for an encore the 
‘*Che Faro”; the latter was finely rendered, 
but the vocalist must beware of exaggeration. 
Signorina Sofia sang an air of Rossini, and 
joined her sister in ‘‘ Quis est homo.’ Mr. 
Cowen gave a careful though somewhat too 
calculated a reading of Brahms’s Symphony 
in F, J. S. SHEDLOCK. 





MUSIC NOTES. 

AN Historical Recital, illustrating the progress 
of music for keyboard instruments from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century, will be 
given by Mr. J. H. Bonawitz at Princes’ Hall 
on Sa‘:rday afternoon, May 21. Analytical 
and his**rical comments will be offered by Mr. 
Edgar I’ J. Jacques. 


POPULAR EDITION, 
Large dto, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: *“ THOUGILTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loyvpoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furnivat Street, E.C, 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Cloth, small 4to, 5s. 
THE HISTORICAL PRAYER-BOOK. 


With Marginal Notes giving in detail the origia of the 
several parts, and the date of their incorporation. There is 
ample space for manuscript notes on the margin. Printed on 
the best rag-made paper. 

A superfine Edition is also in preparation, printed on 
the Queen’s Printers’ new India paper. 


Cloth, 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
THE VARIORUM EDITION of the 
APOCRYPHA. 
With Various ew - * ous Destingp from the best 
By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


THE PSALTER with COMMENTARY. 
From “ The Teacher’s Prayer-book.”’ 
By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D. 
(Size 8} by A linches.) Printed in two characters: the 
Psalter in Eng type ; the Commentary in Long Primer type. 
Prices : 3s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Cloth boards, red edges, demy Svo, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


No. 1. 
THE FOUNDATIONS of the BIBLE: 


Studies in Old Testament Criticism. 
By Canon GIRDLESTONE, M.A., 
‘“* A book of exceeding breadth of learning, and quite ex- 
ceptional value.” —Literary Churchman. 
‘A mine of strength to the holders of the ancient faith.’ 


Globe. 
No. 2. 


THE LAW in the PROPHETS. 


By Professor LEATHES, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
“*A careful work.’”’—Church Quarterly Review, 
** Most valuable.”—Church Times. 


THE TEACHERS’ PRAYER-BOOK. 
By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., 
And a Glossary by the Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. 
New Edition. 
Numerous Editions. Prices from 3s. 63. 
Also may be had in superior styles of binding. 
The School Edition, without the Commentary on Psalter and 
the Glossary, price 2s. 6d. 
Retail of all Booksellers. 








EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London: Great New Street, E.C. ; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and New York. 


BY BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE 
(Hon. Mrs, LIONEL TOLLEMACHE). 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


JONQUILLE; 
THE SWISS SMUGGLER, 
Translated from the French of T. COMBE. 


Or, 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GRISONS INCIDENTS 
IN OLDEN TIMES. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGELBERG, and other Verses. 


Loxvos : PERCIVAL & CO., Kixe Street, Covent GARves. 





SECOND EDITION, yelee 1s. 6., post free. 
‘THE FATE of the DEAD: an Address 


to Laymen. By Tuomas Crarke, M.D. ae 
** An carnest and thoughtful discourse, written to defend and enfore! 
the doctrines of Christianity against modern scientific scepticism a 
religious apathy.”"—Sco — , tal! sine reap 
* An intensely thoughtful and carefully considered Inquiry. |. 
a “ Public Dpinion. 
London: F. Noreate, 7, King Street, Covent Garden. a 


Fourth Edition.—5s. 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 


by LIONEL BEALE, VRS. 
Harrison & Sons, Pall Mall, 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO/’S 
NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Second Edition of Mr. C. J. WILLS’ NEW NOVEL. 


HIS SISTER'S HAND. By C. J. Wills. 3 vols., 


‘* We can only advise novel readers to take their fill as soon as may be of the feast provided.” —-A thenueum. 

“The novel is a good novel, an entertaining novel, an interesting novel, smart enough and witty enough to please any- 
body.” —Scotsman. 

“ Rright, fascinating story, and quite unique in its surprising conclusion.” — Liverpool Mercury. 

“The plot is exciting to a degree.” — Glasgow Herald. 

“It is lively and distinctly worth reading ; only on no account glance on to the end.’”’—Scottish Leader. 

* Clever, creepy, weird, and incomprehensible. The reader will find plenty to interest him and hold him in thrall in Mr. 
Wills’ novel.’’— Academy. 


By CLARA LEMORE. 


A COVENANT with the DEAD. By Clara Lemore, 


Author of *“‘ A Harvest of Weeds.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


* An uncommonly good novel with a strong plot so excellently devised that the reader cannot possibly imagine how the 
denouement will come about in satisfactory fashion.” — Daily Telegraph. 

* An exceptionally interesting, well-constructed story.” —Liverpool Mercury- 

“A book with plenty of life and energy in its pages, and will be enjoyed by everyone into whose hands it falls.” 


Scottish Leader. 
Fifth Edition of FLORENCE MARRYAT’S BOOK. 00 


THERE IS NO DEATH. By Florence Marryat. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
“RITA’S” NEW BOOK. 
BROUGHT TOGETHER. Stories by “ Rita,’ Author 


of “Dame Durden,” “ My Lady Coquette,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
By C. J. WILLS. 


IN and ABOUT BOHEMIA. By C. J. Wills, Author 


of “ The Pit Town Coronet,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 
By CLARA LEMORE. 
A HARVEST of WEEDS. By Clara Lemore. 


and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
“A strongly told and very readable story .....An excellent, exciting novel.”-——Daily Telegraph. 
“ A thrilling love story gives life to the book.”’—Standard. 
“ The plot is intricate, and the style free and easy......Facile delineation of charact.r.”— Morning Post. 
“An agreeably written story, and contains two remarkably well-drawn studies of character......This portion of the 
narrative is exceedingly well told.”"—Vall Mall Gazette, 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 


AN EVIL SPIRIT. By Richard Pryce. Author of 


“Miss Maxwell’s Affections,”’ “‘ The Ugly Story of Miss Weatherby.”” New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 
JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Richard Pryce, Author of 


‘Miss Maxwell’s Affections,” ‘‘ The Ugly Story of Miss Weatherby.” New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown 
Svo, price 3s. 6d. 


By H. HERMAN. 


EAGLE JOE: the Story of a Wild-West Iago. 


H. HERMAN. With Frontispiece. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
By THOMAS COBB. 
THE WESTLAKES. A New Novel in One Volume. 


By THOMAS COBB, Author of *‘ On Trust,’”’ &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 


New 


By 





Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO. beg to announce that on the 
2Qist inst. they will publish a New Three Volume Novel entitled, ‘‘ NO 
COMPROMISE,”’ by HELEN F. HETHERINGTON and Rev. H. D. 
BURTON, Authors of ‘‘ Paul Nugent.” 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO., Lrp., Cuartna Cross Roap, Lonpoy; 
And at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Large crown Svo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to i891. 
By CHAS. 8S. MIALL. 
Daily News says :—“' It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvuxnivat Srnrzzt, E.C. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype pe adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SprinG,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. VI., No. 5.—MAY.—Is. 6d. net. 
Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 6d., post free. 
ConrTENTS. 
G DUNN—THE NASAL SONANT. 
J. W. MACKAIL—NOTES on GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
F. G. TUCKER—NOTES on AESCHYLUS. 
F. W. THOMAS and H. D. DARBYSHIRE—ON the FURMS of the 
NEGATIVE “NE.” 
E, C. MARCHANT—ON the TEXT of THUC, VIL. 
W. R. PATON—THE TWO ISLANDS called IKAROS 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, R, C. SEATON, and J.D. ON DR. BAY 
FIELD'S “ THEORY of CONDITIONAL SENTENCES.” 
R. ELLIS—THE CORSINI MS. of the CULEX. 
Cc. HW. TURNER—TWO EARLY LISTS of 8. CYPRIAN’S WORKS. 
APELT’S DE XENOPHONE. J. Cook Witson. 
SHORTER NOTICES. 
NOTES. 
ARCHAEOLOGY— 
Murray's History of Greek Sculpture. A. Micuartis. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Davin Nett, 270 and 271, Strand 





To H.RH. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BBAND & 00’S Al SAUCE, 
ours, * PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


2 ta er: PIES. Also, a 
[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAI ° 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BiRKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 


bg ano | per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPUSITS repaya)-le 
m dematr 
7 TWO per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on miaimum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums or 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of ‘i M4REE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 


Hew TO PURCHASE A TIOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLUT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMAN ACK, with full particulars, post free on 
application. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 











THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 


By W. H. HUDSON, ©.M.Z.S., 
Joint Author of * Argentine Ornithology.” 
With numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“Mr. Aurrep R. Watiace in NATURE says: “ This volume is, so far as the present writer | 
knows, altogether unique among books on natural history. Never has the present writer 
derived so much pleasure and instruction from a book on the habits and instincts of animals. 
He feels sure that it will long continue to be a storehouse of facts and observations of the | 
greatest value to the philesophical naturalist, while to the general reader it will rank as the 
most interesting and delightful of modern books on natural history.” 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
By E. B. LANIN. 
Reprinted with Revisions, from the Fornighily Review. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 


| 


Mrs. Srepxtrax in the NATIONAL OBSERVER says: “E. B. Lanin’s ‘ Russian 
Characteristics’ is one of the cleverest and most brilliant books on Russia that has been written 
for many years .....Whether he suggest or mislead, he invariably charms you with his excellent 
gift of observation and narrative . .. He is a very keen observer, who has seen much, and read 
much . ...His every fact is correct; his every illustration is undoubtedly authentic ; there is 
always some truth at the bottom of his sharpest censures.” 


STUDIES AT LEISURE. | 
By W. L. COURTNEY, 
Author of “Studies: Old and New,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The I ORLD says: “ We welcome Mr. Courtney’s ‘ Studies at Leisure,’ a volume of essay 
of conspicuous and various merit......Those who are acquainted with Mr. Courtney’s earlie™ | 
works will not require to be told that in the present collection, whatever subject may be under 
consideration, they will find themselves confronted by the criticisms of an extremely 
accomplished scholar and a philosophical thinker of unusual depth and grasp of mind.” 


A MIRROR OF THE TURF; 
Or, the Machinery of Horseracing Revealed; showing the Sport 
of Kings as it is To-day. 
By LOUIS HENRY CURZON. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 


FROM SINNER TO SAINT; 


Or, Character Transformations. 


Being a few Biographical Sketches of Historic Individuals whose Moral Lives underwent a 
Remarkable Change. 


By JOHN B. BAILEY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


8 vols., crown S8vo. [ New! week. 


MABEL E. WOTTON. 


A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. 
By MABEL E. WOTTON. 


Crown 8vo, | This day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACK SKEFFINGTON,.” 
HORSLEY GRANGE: a Sporting Tale. 
By GUY GRAVENHIL. | 
2 vols., crown Svo. 


The PAILY TELEGRAPH says: “ ‘Horsley Grange’ is far better than the ordinary 
steeplechasing, fox hunting, slangy novel, and clearly belongs to the school of which Whyte 


Melville and Hawley Smart have been the leading professors......It is never strained for undue 
effect, but told in the language of a sportsman.” 


A NEW EDITION. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER. 
Crown Svo, 1s. 


A NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. | 
CROSS CURRENTS: a Novel. 


By MARY A. DICKENS. 
Crown Svo. Near? 


CHAPMAN & 


. ? 
ready 


HALL, Lrirep. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
CROWN EDITION IS NOW COMPLETE, 


In 17 vols., printed on good paper, from type specially cast for this Edition, 
and containing 


All the Original Illustrations by Seymour, Phiz (H. K. Browne), Tenniel, Leech, 
Landseer, Cattermole, Cruikshank, Marcus Stone, Luke Fildes, and others, 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 
The Pickwick Papers. With Forty-three Illustrations by Seymour and 


Nicholas Nickleby. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Dombey and Son. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

David Copperfield. With Forty Dlustrations by Phiz. 

Sketches by ‘‘ Boz.’’ With Forty Illustrations by Geo. Cruikshank. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. With Seventy-five Dlustrations by George 
Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 


Barnaby Rudge: a Tale of the Riots of ’Eighty. With Seventy-eight 
Illustrations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 


Oliver Twist and A Tale of Two Cities. With Twenty-four Ilustra. 
tions by Cruikshank and Sixteen by Phiz. 

Bleak House. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Little Dorrit. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Our Mutual Friend. With Forty Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

American Notes; Pictures from Italy: and A Child’s History of 
ENGLAND. With Sixteen Dlustrations by Marcus Stone. 

Christmas Books and Hard Times. With Illustrations by Landceer, 
Maclise, Stanfield, Leech, Doyle, F. Walker, &c. 

Christmas Stories and Other Stories, including Humphrey’s Clock. 
With Ilustrations by Dalziel, Charles Green, Mahoney, Phiz, Cattermole, &c. 


Great Expectations; Uncommercial Traveller. With Sixteen IIlus- 


trations by Marcus Stone. 

Edwin Drood and Reprinted Pieces. With Sixteen [Illustrations by 
Luke Fildes and F. Walker. 

Uniform with above in size and binding. 

The Life of Charles Dickens. By Joun Forster. With Portraits and 
Dlustrations. Added at the request of numerous subscribers. 

The Dickens Dictionary: a Key to the Characters and Principal 
Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. 


The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices; No Thoroughfare; The 
PERILS of CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS. By Cuartes Dickens and Wiixir 
Coiiixs. With Illustrations. 

*.* These Stories are now reprinted in complete form for the first time. 


- ‘THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. | 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


37 vols., small crown S8vo, 87s. ; separate vols., 1s. each. 
Sartor Resartus. With Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 
French Revolution: a History. 3 vols. 
Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. 

Oliver Cromwell. 
On Heroes and Hero Worship and the Heroic in History. 
Past and Present. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 7 vols. 
the ism of Schiller, and Examination of his Works. 
ortrait. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
Wilheim Meister. 3 vols. 
Life of John Sterling. With Portrait. 
History of Frederick the Great. 10 vols. 
Translations from Muszeus, Tieck, and Richter. 2 vols. 
The Early Kings of Norway: Essay on the Portrait of Knox. 
Or in Sets, 87 vols. in 18, 37s. 








5 vols. With Portrait of 


With 








| GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Six-Shilling Edition is still to be had. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. SANDRA BELLONI. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. VITTORIA. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. RHODA FLEMING. 
THE ORDEAL of RICHARD BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
FEVEREL. THE EGOIST. 
HARRY RICU MOND. THE SHAVING of SHAGPAT; 

and FARINA. 
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